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While the RURAL WORLD is published 
at one dollar a year, it has temporarily 
allowed old subscribers to send actually 
NEW OR TRIAL subscribers with their 
own subscriptions at fifty cents a year, 
an order to largely increase the circulation 
aad influence of the paper. This price is 
tess than the cost of the white paper, 
presswork, folding, wrapping, mailing and 
prepaying the postage, saying nothing of 
any other of the large expenses of main- 
taining offices, paying salaries and con- 
ducting such a paper in a large city. Re- 
aewals, unless accompanied by one or 
more NEW subscribers must be at one 
dollar a year. All names are dropped as 
eoon as subscriptions expire. The month 
gamed on the address tag, pasted on each 
tasue, shows the month subscriptions ex- 
pire, and renewals should be made two or 
three weeks before, so that names shall 
got drop out of list. It is gratifying to 
the proprietor to be able to state, in his 
half century’s experience in conducting 


this paper, it has never enjoyed the 
patronage and prosperity it now 
does. Its circulation is increasing in 


@ wonderful degree, and its advertising 
patrons, many of whom have used its 
columns for a quarter or a third of a 
century, are more than pleased with re- 
eults. Let all our friends unite and press 
¢orward in extending its sphere of influ- 
ence. It will do for others what it is doing 
for you, so get others to join the great 
RURAL WORLD army and receive the 
same benefit. 








The St. Louis Fair will be held October 
7-12, 1901. Because of a recent sale of the 
Fair Association property, it was assumed 
by some that the real estate was to be 
put on the market and that this marked 
the end of the fair—that none would be 
held this fall. We notice that our Mis- 
souri exchanges are so stating, and take 
occasion to announce that the fair will 
be held as usual. 





Illinois farmers are deeply interestd in 
House Bill No. 315, that is now before the 
Illinois General Assembly. The bill pro- 
vides for the extension of the work of 
the Agricultural College and Experiment 
Station of the state. 

It does not seem to be understood that 
in Illinois, as in Missouri, and some other 
states, the State Agricultural College and 
Experiment Station which came into ex- 
istence through acts of the United States 
Government, are almost, if not wholly, de- 
pendent on the Government for income. 
It was not the expectation when these 
agricultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions were established, that the income 
from the land grant funds, and annual 
appropriations from the United States 
treasury were to be their only income; it 
was assumed, and properly, that the sev- 
eral states would supplement the Gov- 
ernment appropriations and thus aid in 
developing the agricultural resources. 

The Missouri Legislature, at the session 
recently held, recognized the obligation of 
the state to the State Agricultural College 
in providing buildings and equipment 
and added to its working funds by ap- 
propriating money for the support of a 
Chair of Dairy Husbandry. The time 
is at hand when Illinois must also put 
some of her own money into agricultural 
college and experiment station work, and 
not leave this to be carried on entirely 
with funds provided by the United States 
Government. Our Illinois readers shculd 
lend their aid to those who are pushing 
House Bill No. 315 by writing to their 
representatives and senators and urge 
them to support the bill. 


RECOGNIZED VALUES OF A CORN 
CROP. 


Of recent years much has been said and 
written derogatory of corn both as to its 
effect on land and regarding its feeding 
value. That it is one of our best carbona- 
ceous foods and has a place in the animal 
feeding economy must not be ignored. But 
it is so easy to become extremists—either 
feeding all corn or condemning it in toto. 
Its true value should be understood as a 
feed, and then have its true place in the 
daily ration in the barn and feed lot. 

While land in many sections has been 
in corn until corn will return such small 
yields that the farmer is forced to plant 
some other crop, yet our progressive far- 
mers recognize the value of a crop of corn 


sounded so long and so loud that other 
crop values may be ignored. 

Mr. T. B. Terry has at institutes during 
recent years been laying great stress on 
fertility developed by cultivation, and 
surely a crop of corn would give such re- 
sults. 

Supt. O. C. Gregg of Minnesota has the 
following to say on this subject: “It is a 
well established fact that shading land 
contributes to its fertility. A plank or 
board laid upon the land and left there 
for a season will add to the fertility of 
the soil it covers. The summer fallow is 
opposed to this method of fertilization; it 
is also contrary to nature’s method. We 
now understand that in the cultivation of 
eorn there is not only value in the kernel 
and fodder, but also from the shade of 
the growing plant.”’ 

Corn is also a good crop to clean land 
of weeds if the cultivation is thorough. To 
secure this end the farmer must employ 
such implements as will most effectively 
destroy the weeds with the least expendi- 
ture of labor. Despite the fact that a 
crop of corn will enable one to clean a 
field of weeds, if rightly tilled, yet many 
corn fields are weed seed beds. As weeds 
use soil fertility and moisture which 
should go to the cultivated crop, farmers 
need to use methods and implements in 
the culture of a corn crop that will enable 
them to attain clean land. The knowl- 
edge of such methods and implements is 
preparation for a good corn crop the ensu- 
ing season, and as essential as is the se- 
curing of good seed corn. These will vary 
in sections and hence farmers must be 
governed by environment. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 





We have before us a printed copy of a 
paper by Dr. William Trelease, director 
of the Missouri Botanical (Shaw's) Gar- 
den, St. Louis, read before the twenty- 
first annual meeting of the Society for 
the Promotion of Agricultural Science, on 
“The Botanic Garden as an Aid to Agri- 
culture.’’ Those ameng our readers who 
have had the good fortune to visit 
Shaw’s Garden, as it is known in St. 
Louis, and admired the beautiful array of 
flowers, shrubs and trees, comprising one 
of the largest collections of plants in the 
world, will possibly ask, on noting the 
subject of Dr. Trelease’s paper, how ag- 
riculture—the growing of corn, wheat, 
potatoes and other farm crops—would be 
aided by such an institution. What is ag- 
riculture? In answer let us quote the fol- 
lowing from Dr. Trelease’s paper: 

“Not long since an enthusiast made the 
effort to introduce instruction in horticul- 
ture into the curriculum of the public 
schools of a western state. In due course 
of time his proposition came before a 
committee of the teachers’ association of 
that state and in a masterly report this 
committee recommended that the subject 
be stated as agriculture, of which horti- 
culture was held to be merely a branch, 


so popular through our entire 
school system.”’ 


ceived by the committee referred to is the 
sense in which Dr. Trelease discussed 
his subject, and it is in that same sense 
that the writer has used the word in ad- 
vocating the introduction of agriculture 
into our public school work. 

Dr. Trelease says further in his paper: 
“I have looked over the program of this 
meeting with some interest, and have 
been pleased to note the extent to which 
agricultural education occupies it, for it 
does not require any great insight to per- 
ceive that agricultural science, to which 
this society is devoted, cannot be very 
helpful until its essence shall have been 
incorporated into agricultural practice—a 


education. | 

“Whatever else may need to enter into 
this education, a very direct and practical 
knowledge of the plants that agriculture 
concerns itself with, either as its ultimate 
end or as intermediary steps to that end, 
is a prime requisite; not a knowledge of 
the wheat and the tares or of the barren 
and fertile figtree only, but a knowledge 
of why the figtree is barren and of what 
it is within the tares that prevented the 
sowing of their seed from increasing in- 
stead of injuring the grain crop; and so, 
whether taught for itself or as a part of 
agricultural science, botany as it is now 
taught calls for the garden as an indis- 
pensable means to the end sought.” 

And thus it is that we have urged that 
what we have called “outdoor textbooks” 
be attached to every rural school; in 
other words, a garden that may be cultiva- 
ted by teacher and pupils as a means of in- 
struction in plant life and growth, and 
through this the imparting to the children 
a knowledge of the underlying principles 
of agriculture. 


PHELPS COUNTY, NEB.—The outlook 
now is for one of the largest winter 
wheat crops Nebraska ever raised. The 
whole state has had plenty of moisture. 
Fat cattle and hogs are scarce. Stock 
cattle are rather thin. 

March 26. GEO. A. ARNOLD. 

FRANKLIN CO., ILL.—We have a fine 
prospect for an abundant fruit crop 
through this part of the state this sea- 
son. Wheat and timothy look well, but 
very little oats have been sown yet, ow- 
ing to too much rain. All kinds of stock 
have passed the winter in fair condition. 





to the soil. The praises of clover have been 





April 1. H. H. W. 


and that agriculture be taught, not as a 
trade, but in its essence, thus making it a 
branch of the nature study which is now 
public 


The sense in which agriculture was con- 


result only to be reached by agricultural | 


MR. JEWETT CORRECTS MISTAKE. 


Two and One-Half Bushels Sorghum Seed 
Per Acre. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: In my letter 
which you published March 20, under 
the head of “Success With Sorghum,” I 
fear you have made me subject to crit- 
icism by those who are posted on sorgh- 
um culture, and, possibly, to lynching by 
those who are not, should they follow 
my directions as printed. You have made 
me say, either through your mistake or 
mine, “Sow not less than two and one- 
half pounds per acre.”” This would be 
about one-fiftieth of the proper amount, 
and would make about one stalk to six- 
teen square feet, sixteen to one, you 
know. I fear the resulting crop would 
make rather coarse hay. It should have 
read two and one-half bushels. 

I imagine I can see the look of intense 
disgust on my brother farmer’s face when 
he has achieved the above result, and 
hear him say, ‘““That comes from follerin’ 
them dern fool fellers that writes fer 
the papers. They don’t know straight up 
nohow. Good farmers don’t have time to 
write fer the papers.” 

I wonder how much truth there is in 
that last. After reading some of the un- 
practical things written I have some- 
times thought there was, at least, some. 

However, since I see that so small a 
mistake as changing bushels to pounds 
makes so great a difference I don’t know 
but we had better give the writer another 
chance. ' 

Have been driving hedge posts lately 
and found a number of otherwise good 
ones, too crooked to be driven by strik- 
ing on the top. We overcame the difficul- 
ty by placing a strong chain around the 
post, a large wedge between the post and 
chain, and then struck on the wedge. 

It is a success. P. J. JEWETT. 

Bates Co., Mo. 

Mr. Jewett’s “copy’’ did read ‘“‘two and 
one-half pounds.’"” We noticed it when 
first going over the article, but failed then 
to correct, and later overlooked it. 

The publishers of a leading journal 
claim that all matter printed in the col- 
umns of that publication is read after 
being received by them and before it ap- 
pears in print from 15 to 20 times, in an 
effort to eliminate all mistakes. We are 
unable to exercise quite as much care on 
matter that goes into the RURAL 
WORLD, but it, doubtless,would surprise 
many to know how many times our 
“copy” is read by editors and proof read- 
ers before it reaches the subscribers; yet 
mistakes will appear. 





WEEK BY WEEK. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: March has 
been a most miserable month. Slush and 
mud, rain, sleet and snow. In these lat- 
ter days, however, spring has been busy 
underground. The bluegrass has put on 
an additional tint of green, and the flow- 
ers are thrusting their green leaves up to 
greet the sun. 

The birds were slow coming. The first 
that I heard was the meadow lark. It 
was after the middle of the month. Then 
one morning shortly afterwards I heard 
robins and bluebirds. But the ground 
is sodden and it will be some time befoie 
oats are sown. I never did like to mud 
in grain. I never thought that anytaing 
was gained by it. 

Speaking of birds, I am coniident they 
migrate by night. But I am equally con- 
fident that they are guided by definite 
landmarks. The bird and the beast have 
a wonderful and correct faculty of travy- 
el. This parson proved it last summer. 
It was 48 miles of strange road between 
his home and his charge. In returning 
frcm his first visit he let faithful Nell 
go as she pleased. There were many 
turns in the road, but she took every one 
without the parson touching the lines. 
She never hesitated, nor ever made a mis- 
take 

So the birds are guided by forest anc 
stream, by towns and cities, and go di- 
rectly and sur2iv to their destination. 
The larger fowl seek their food at day- 
break. I have gune early to my pond to 
see the guests, and in nearly every in- 
Stance have been gratified. Such birds 
a3 find their food in the mud, as the 
sandpipes and snipes, are soon satisfied; 
but ducks, geese and cranes take plenty 
of time to feed, if not molested. The 
smaller birds seem to have a sense which 
distinguishes between food and mud. 
Ornithology is a delightful study and I 
have been fits devoted votary all my life. 
There is no more favorable calling for its 
pursuit than that of the farm. 

One of my neighbors is a nurseryman in 
a small way, but this spring he is ship- 
ping in a great deal more than ever. He 
says that the prospect for sales was never 
so good. On this new plantation of mine 
I am going to set out as much fruit as I 
can afford. It pays not only in making 
the home table a delight, but it brings in 
the dollars. It is one way of making dol- 
lars grow on bushes and trees. When one 
goes to town for the mail, or other er- 
rand, it is not disgraceful to take baskets 
of fruit along to pay for a few groceries 
or other necessities. It isn’t a bad feeling 
which follows the giving of a basket or 
two to such as are unable to buy. Of a 
truth one feels a great deal better for it. 

Thinking of spring planting, I reached 
the conclusion some years ago that all 
the potatoes should be planted as soon af- 
ter April 15 as possible. The early vari- 
eties come into market sooner and, what- 
ever may be said to the contrary, the late 





varieties require the entife season to ma- 
ture. There is a vast difference between 
a mature potato and one where the jacket 
will slip. , 

There is the asparagus bed or row. This 
is a favorite dish with I am as anx- 
ious for it as a cow is for young blue- 
grass. It is healthy to commence with, 
and the way the matron serves it, it is 
next to green peas. I wouldn't understand 
@ person who didn’t like green peas. 

I am much obliged to Mrs, Lyda for the 
tobacco remedy against the pea and bean 
weevils. We are going to try it if we can 
find any “long green’ in the neighbor- 
hood. It has been years since there has 
been any tobacco in the house, but for the 
sake of good peas and bg@Ans we will toler- 
ate it for a while. 

Radishes and lettuce should be sown as 
soon as possible. The fokmer are a neces- 
sity; the latter for a few messes isn’t bad 
with vinegar and sugar. In short, a good 
home garden is half the living, and the 
better half, in its season. 

April is the month when I wanted my 
young calves. I never lost ane born in 
that month, and they all did well without 
exception. There was never blackleg on 
the place or hog cholera @r plague. What 
more could a farmer ask? A _ parson- 
farmer? And this remimds me: There 
died recently the Rev. Blijah Kellogg. He 
was a graduate: of Bowdoin College, but 
was more of a farmer than he was a 
preacher. He wrote many books for boys, 
all of which‘are first rate. His “Good Old 
Times”. series and the “Wolf Den’’ se- 
ries, in my opinion, are not surpassed in 
all the literature of the world for boys. I 
read them myself with great satisfaction, 
for I am yet a boy though somewhat 
along in years. Well, from calves to boys 
is quite a step. I mind well, however, 
when I was called a “great calf,’’ because 
I insisted on drinking a pint of milk fresh 
from the cow at every milking. 

A lady in Chicago who read ‘“‘the par- 
son’s’”’ notions of flowers in a little floral 
magazine sent him the gther day a box 
of a small flat leafed tus. She wrote 
that they would do no good for her. The 
dirt was dry about the roots of the plant 
and exposed the trouble. There were 
bunches of the larvae of some insect all 
through the roots. They were about the 
size of the larvae in a hill of large ants. 
I couldn’t find the mature insect, but 
thought it might be some sort of a fly. It 
was no wonder the plants would do no 
good. There were enough of the white 
things to ruin five times as many plants. 
The matron shook the things into the fire 
and thoroughly washed the roots, and the 
plants are growing and beginning to look 
healthy. I wish some one of my readers 
would tell me what the insects were. A 
little knowledge of entomology wouldn’t 
damage a philosopher. It would seem, 
studying vegetation, that it would large- 
ly benefit a farmer. 

It is a pleasure to us western men to 
know that St. Louis will have a great ex- 
position. Perhaps the parson may get to 
see St. Louis again. The last time that 
he was there was in 1864 and then merely 
passed through. St. Louis should omit no 
opportunity of keeping it before the whole 


people. Make it the text of a continued 
preachment. Thorough advertising al- 
ways pays. 


It pays, also, to have one’s seed of small 
grain, and grass seed, perfectly clean. 
The most of our weed pests have reached 
us through foul seed. Hence a fanning 
mill should be on every farm. I have had 
trouble in this direction. A wagon, in 
early days, camped in our truck patch in 
early spring. Where they fed I found that 
season sandburs. It took labor and watch- 
fulness to be rid of them. Somebody 
dropped some seed of the velvet weed, or 
pieprint, by the side of the path that led 
through the corn to a stock well. It was 
several years before I-was rid of them. 
At another time I bought a packet of 
seed of 500 varieties. When they develop- 
ed there were two abominable pests 
among them. One was the ox-eyed daisy. 
It took several years to be rid of it. The 
other was a genuine Canada thistle. I 
pulled it up and burned it in the kitchen 
stove. So I feel justified in saying, see 
that the seed which you buy is very clean. 
It will often save worry and labor. 

Nor do I believe that it pays to run af- 
ter new ventures in fodder or grain. 
Where you can grow timothy and clover 
to perfection what else do you want? The 
same of corn; when you can grow good 
crops of it why run after such stuff as 
speltz and field peas or soy beans? Clover 
and timothy make good fall pasture and 
speltz and the other things do not. I have 
never yet run after these new things, and 
will show results with any man who has. 
If there is any more satisfactory pros- 
pect for winter than a heavy growth of 
timothy and medium red clover, it has 
not fallen under my observation as yet. 
Nor do I believe that it ever will. 

EDWARD B. HEATON. 

Warren Co., Ia. 





DRAGGING FOR CORN. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: I believe & 
pays to drag the ground before planting 
corn. Where we dragged our corn ground 
last year the cut worms did not bother 
the corn; but where we did not drag 
the ground the worm destroyed most of 
the corn. Where we dragged our corn 
ground last year our corn did fine, but 
the rest of it wouldn’t:amount to much, 
but after three plowings it did fairly well, 
but was frost bitten a little. 
McDonough Co., Ill. T. A. MORROW. 








TEACHERS IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 


More Rigorous Law Needed to Govern 
Their Selection. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In view of 
the fact that so many teachers in our 
free schools, more particularly in rural 
districts, are very negligent or careless in 
doing their full duty, my indignation has 
become somewhat roused. I have seen 
the district in which I have lived for 
nearly 45 years imposed upon, or defraud- 
ed out of the annual funds levied for ed- 
ucational purposes so often, that it seems 
there should be more stringent laws and 


has done it. 


money in four years to enable him to 
farm for himself. 
known two or three men who, by close 
economy, have saved enough to buy a 
team, two or three cows and some pigs, 
and thus begin life for themselves. 
writer had a German in his employ who 
This man has been out of 
the writer’s employ four years, and now 
has a team, farm utensils, six or seven 
cows, several hogs and a 
poultry. There is no question but in five 
or six years more he will have a farm of 
80 or more acres all paid for. 
no money for tobacco, though on rare oc- 


Yet the writer 


i he had a glass of beer. 





regulations governing the issuing of 
teachers’ certificates. The law of Illinois 
gives to one man for each county the 
power or individual judgment in placing 
before, and at our mercy, educators. 

It has been said: ‘Two heads are bet- 
ter than one, if one is a sheep’s head.” 
And I believe that in granting to the 
county school superintendent or any sin- 
gle individual absolute judgment as to 
whom shall instruct the school populace 
is wrong, and a hindrance to the intelli- 
gence of this age. However, there could 
be with the present system of superin- 
tendency, additional restrictions in grant- 
ing unworthy graduates certificates to 
teach. 

In the first place, why not have it obli- 
gatory on the part of school boards to 
furnish a statement, at least once a 
month, to and for the consideration of 
county superintendents? These state- 
ments or reports to embody any good or 
bad acts of teacher while on duty, up to 
time of making such report, And it should 
be the duty of the superintendent, when 
in his judgment any teacher has failed to 
fulfill his or her trust satisfactorily, to 


to the farmer. 


UNCLE AMOS. 
Douglas Co., Kas. 


AN ACKNOWLEDGEMENT. 


soils and cultivation, together with the 
best methods of fertilization, is well 
worth the cost of the entire course. The 


has 


The 


yard full of 


He spent 


It is the opinion of the writer that the 
hired man’s chances to own a farm are 
hardly equal to those of 40 or 50 years ago 
owing to the high price of land, and the 
government domain, having in a great 
measure been used up. Yet there will be 
less and less opportunity as the years 
pass by for the young man. 
hooves every hired man on the farm and 
the factory laborer to get a little home, 
for the time is not far distant when it will 
hardly be possible for a farm hand to ever 
become an owner of a farm and be an in- 
dependent farmer. 


So it be- 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Having just 
finished the short course in agriculture at 
the University of Tennessee, I feel that it 
would be very selfish indeed did I not call 
attention to the great value of the course 
What one learns about 


if such unfaithfulness is 
“draw the line” by dismissal. 


notify him or her of such complaint, and 
persisted 


School Boards in rural districts are of- 
tén composed of members that are timid 
in making any attempt at forcing teach- 
ers to do their sworn duty, from the fact 
that they are a corporate body and are 
fearful of being drawn into a suit by a 


instruction in the dairy school is compre- 
hensive and covers all the details of that 
important industry, while the drills on 
stock judging are of the utmost value to 
every farmer. The instruction in horti- 
culture and plant diseases is both inter- 
esting and useful. In fact, the entire 
course is crammed full of those things 
that everyone ought to know and so few 
know well. 


teacher for dismissal. There are other 
qualifications besides knowledge of books 
that should be considered by the superin- 
tendent before granting certificates to ap- 
plicants. I can recall the name of a teach- 
er (imaginary) who, after the retirement 
of school superintendent visiting her 
school, told her pupils she was glad he 
was gone. The same, perhaps, could be 
said of her, as to other visitors—and of 
unwelcome attendance of pupils. Many 
teachers are miserable failures as educat- 
ors, with no purpose in view but the dol- 
lars they can make out of it. Double the 
educational benefits could be had with 
the present outlay of money for such pur- 
poses if amore stringent law were in 
force in licensing educators, and I believe 
that if each county had a licensing com- 
mittee of three or five elective members, 
to meet once a year and pass judgment on 
the combined reports from all school 
boards, there would be a ‘‘weeding out’ 
of incompetent and negligent teachers. 
This committee could easily be composed 
of material equally as competent and 
earned as the superintendent, and a bet- 


gentlemen. 


course of 1902. 


Student, 


GEO. W. MACHLAN, 


University of Tennessee, 1901. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 





AN EX-RENTER’S VIEWS. 





The faculty are all capable and pleasant 
Prof. Andrew M. Soule is 
head of the department. He is a most en- 
ergetic leader and is doing all in his pow- 
er to make the school here the best in the 
land. The course for next year will be 
even better than this one and the delight- 
ful stock-judging trip to Biltmore will 
be repeated. 

The short course in agriculture at the 
University of Tennessee is opening golden 
opportunities to the farmers of the state. 
The experiment station and agricultural 
college are worthy of our confidence and 
support and are doing work in Tennessee 
of which every farmer should be proud. 
Make your plans to attend the short 
It will pay you, brother 
farmers, and you cannot afford to miss it. 


Short Course in Agriculture, 


tice. 
Monroe Co., Ill. 





THE HIRED MAN. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: 


ent. 


their own. 


their money goes out. 


er than the labor they do. 
The hired men of these days 


ed $100 a year. 


they were owners of farms. 


young, 


promptly than formerly, 


night. 





ter safeguard to public educational inter- 
ests would be established at a very nom- 
inal outlay with such a method in prac- 
J. E. HAYNES, 


(Concluded from iast week.) 


There are 
more temptations for the hired man than 
there were 40 and 45 years ago. Many of 
the hired men now are living for the pres- 
They do not look ahead to a day 
when they will have homes or a farm of 
There are too many places of 
amusement in the towns and cities. The 
saloons and cigar stands are so tempting 
and the chewing gum so delicious that 
their hands go into their pockets 
The writer has 
men in his employ who cannot work an 
hour in the day without a quid of tobac- 
co or a cigar in the mouth. The men tell 
me that for a time smoking and chewing 
‘are restful and nerve quieting. There is 
no doubt in the mind of the writer, but 
the tobacco habit is wearing men out fast- 


and 


receive 
more wages than they did in the latter 
part of the 40s and all the is. Then from 
$11 to $13 a month was the ruling price for 
well grown, hardy young men, including 
buard. Many were hired by the year for 
$100 to $125. The higher priced hands sav- 
In three or four years 
they were able to buy a small outfit to 
begin farming, and in a few years more 


Clothing is cheaper now than it was in 
those days. A full suit of wool goods cost 
then from $14 to $18. The same can be 
bought now for $10 and $12, and working 
suits for $ and $6. Why is it that the 
unmarried man cannot save 
enough in three or four years to begin 
working for himself? He is paid up more 
in fact many 
men have their money every Saturday 


Much of the hired farm labor is now 
done by married men, who have families. 
The wages paid for service is usually $1 
a day, with a small house to live in with 
garden attached, and sometimes a cow 
to use for milk. It is a rare exception for 
a man with a family to save enough 


Editor RURAL WORLD: You ask the 
experience of ex-renters. I am glad this 
subject has been brought out by Mr. Hea- 
ton. I can assure you it is very disagree- 
able to live where about five-sixths of the 
population are renters. One cannot have 
church or Sabbath schools, or very poor 
ones, if any, In the public schools we 
have the very cheapest teachers and the 
result is very poor schools and very poor 
people; at least that is the condition of 
things here, and it grows worse. 

I came here 22 years ago with a sorry 
team, three or four hundred dollars, wife 
and six children. At that time good land 
was cheap and rented mostly for one- 
third of the crop; or some would give 
one-half of the crop, and furnish the rent- 
er with feed, team and tools; others 
would take ten bushels of corn to the acre 
as rent; but all this is changed. A few 
get the land yet at one-third, but they 
have to furnish clover seed, if any is 
sown, and do considerable repairs. Most 
of the natives pay the landlord one-half 


as rent. 

Some of the 
bad, but the 
very fast by 
some of it by 


to produce such crops as it did when new, 


pletely run down. 


body about eight miles from here. 
very level land. 


here and Chester. 


dred acres. 


sold for $21 per acre about 15 years ago. 


question. Of course we have more mda 





of the wheat, he furnishing the land and 
seed; others pay two-fifths of the crop 


conditions would not be so 
land is being bought up 
non-resident speculators, 
men who know nothing 
about farming, and they expect the land 


and this without any clovering. The body 
of the land is good, but most of it is com- 


One man living in central part of this 
state told me he owned 4,000 acres in one 
It is 
He is still buying. An- 
other has bought three good farms near 
by lately and I am told he owns 50 good 
farms along the Mississippi river between 
About two years ago 
another man bought three of the best 
farms near here, about six or seven hun- 
(He is an old bachelor, Mr. 
Heaton.) He paid as high as $50 per acre 
for some of it; some of the same land 


Now as to whether a man could buy this 
land at the present price, and pay for it 
out of the crops raised on it, is a serious 


chinery now and one man can do more 
work than when the ground was covered 
with trees and stumps. But the land is 
badly run down and a great deal of it has 


very cheap buildings on it, with very lit- 
tle fencing. Another thing—if there is 
much demand for any one crop it is not 
long before the farmers oversupply that 
crop. 

My advice to a man buying on time 
would be to know what his ground would 
best produce, then push his business to 
the limit. If he lives away from a large 
town, he had better raise corn, clover, 
hogs and some wheat and rotate his crops. 
If he lives where there is plenty of range, 
or grass naturally grows, grow cattle 
with hogs. We made our success with 
corn and hogs principally. We bought 
nearly all our land, 270 acres, on time, 
paying 12 per cent interest for some of 
the money, and have paid out, but we got 
the land cheap. JOHN W. ALTON. 
Jackson Co., Ill. 





LETTER BOX. 
MONTGOMERY CO., KAN.—The fruit 
trees are beginning to bud. I have an ap- 
ricot tree in full bloom. The prospect for 
all kinds of fruit is good. Wheat looks 
fine. Oats are coming up and farmers 
are talking of planting corn next week. 
March 25. H. BELLAIRS. 





A BUG CATCHING QUERY.—J. E. 
May’s remarks about putting “bug catch- 
ers” on his apple trees has attracted our 
attention and we kindly ask him to give 
a description of his bug catcher. Besides 
satisfying our curiosity, it may prove ben- 
eficial to many other RURAL WORLD 
readers. DYPE. 
The Cliff, Ill. 


NOTES FROM THE CLIFF. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: We thor- 
oughly indorse the sentiment expressed 
by our journalistic friend, S. F.Gillespie, 
relative to district schools. His aptly 
spoken words should be indelibly stamped 
upon the minds of all. When the people 
have fully learned the great lesson that 
a “good teacher is cheap at any price; 
an inexperienced and inefficient teacher 
expensive at the lowest price,” they will 
realize the fact that money expended for 
cheap teachers is that much wasted rev- 
enue, really worse than wasted because 
it is a robbery perpetrated upon the in- 
telligence of youth; then will come the 
“good times’’ in school life, teachers fully 
imbued with progressive ideas and the 
talent for imparting knowledge to those 
they instruct on a plane far above the 
system now in vogue will be employed at 
remunerative prices and the “brightness’’ 
and facilities for permanent progress in 
educational lore will be attained. 
In this age of invention and machinery 
for lightening the burden of toil, every 
facility for quickness in accomplishment 
and skill in production is being provided 
;and the demand for manual labor is con- 
stantly decreasing and becoming largely 
confined to the drudgery of mental em- 
ployment. The means for meliorating the 
mental and physical condition of mankind 
has also kept pace with the advancement 
of science until to-day the facilities for 
comfort and culture are almost bound- 
less and the benefits derived very greatly 
overshadow the evils said by the pessim- 
ists to have been produced. While the few 
have been relegated to a routine of la- 
borious and daily hardship, the many are 
placed in a position for an easier mode 
of obtaining a sustenance, a larger and 
better enjoyment of life, the mass of the 
people is becoming more enlightened and 
the tendency is towards a still greater 
growth and development. The giant of 
discovery is but an infant still and has 
not yet attained to a moiety of its des- 
tined growth and greatness. What the 
attainments of the 20th century are to be 
is now beyond the power of human con- 
ception. 
The advent of spring has brought with 
it the usual routine of work preparatory 
to active operations towards a crop the 
ensuing season. On The Cliff farm the 
boys, Fred and Dick, aged respectively 
20 and 17 years, are busily engaged in 
clearing some new ground, repairing 
fences, making improvements around the 
barn and hog lots, setting additional fruit 
trees and doing some work on the bottom 
land, thus while we are confined to the 
interior of our den, there is a cheerful 
and promising aspect surrounding us. The 
prospect at this time for a fruit crop is 
good, but there is yet the chance of a 
late cold snap and fruit trees are not be- 
yond danger. The small acreage of wheat 
sown last fall has been killed and that 
crop is virtually a failure. The repeated 
failures in that cereal have fully demon- 
strated the fact that this is no longer 
a wheat growing country and many farm- 
ers have entirely ceased from any at- 
tempt at raising it. Plowing for oats 
will make busy times for awhile and the 
indications are that a large acreage will 
be sown. Stock of all kinds is in fair 
condition, having come through the win- 
ter fairly well, notwithstanding the lim- 
ited supply of provender, caused by the 
short crop of corn last year. Hay was an 
abundant crop and has formed the princi- 
pal food for horses. It is from $8 to $10 
a ton and is now becoming scarce. 
Horses, cattle and hogs command fair 
prices, but are few in number, all the sur- 
plus having been disposed of, mostly last 
-|fall. The weather has been showery and 
springlike, at times cool; grass in the 
meadows and pastures is growing nicely 
and will soon be utilized for grazing. 
Effingham Co., Ill. DPYE. 
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The Dairy. 








THE BUSINESS GROWS. 


New creameries, cheese factories and 
skim stations are being established in 
Missouri, thus proving that tne dairy bus- 
iness is growing in the state. 

A skim station was opened recently at 
Milan, Sullivan Co., Mo., and 2679 pounds 
of milk were delivered on the opening 
day. The plant is leased to the Brady- 
Meriden Creamery Company of Kansas 
City and the cream will be sent them for 
working into butter. 8. L. Childers 
brought in 471 pounds of milk and got a 
prize for bringing in the largest amount 
of milk. J. W. Sims got the second prize 
with 249 pounds and Robert Caldwell 
brought in 203 pounds and got the third 
prize. 

On March 6 a skim station was opened 
at Collins, St. Clair county, with over 1,400 
pounds of milk. This plant is also leased 
to the Brady-Meriden Company. 

A great crowd was in town on the open- 
ing day and one of the notable features 
was an address by Gov. W. A. Poynter of 
Nebraska. 

Ww. W. Marple, manager for the Brady- 
Meriden Co., presented the prizes for the 
most milk delivered on that day. The 
first prize, a 10 gallon milk can, was pre- 
sented to John Hughes, who brought in 
601 pounds of milk. G. T. Raymond won 
second with 174 pounds, and Berry Smith 
third with 85 pounds. 

In addition to the foregoing, skim sta- 
tions will soon be opened at Purdin, in 
Linn county, and Fairplay, in Polk coun- 
ty. 

A SCRUB (7%) DAIRYMAN’S DICTUM. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Three months 
have passed since the dairy meeting was 
held in Kansas City. At that time they 
told me something that they did not show 
me. 

I have been milking cows for a living 
for 15 years and have always been con- 
sidered a heavy feeder, some of my neigh- 
bors said extravagant. You remember I 
was told the same thing at the dairy 
meeting. At that time I was feeding my 
cows about eight pounds of bran, eight 
pounds of cob chop and all the sorghum 
hay they would eat, besides turning them 
into a clover field at night. During that 
week I tested all my cows, my biggest 
test being 6 per cent; most of them about 
5 per cent. 

The talks made at the meeting convinc- 
ed me that I was feeding too much. I 
went home and began reducing the feed, 
and to my surprise the cows gave the 
same number of pounds each day. I con- 
tinued the reducing process until I was 
feeding just four pounds of bran, four 
pounds of cob chop, but had changed to 
corn fodder for rough feed, and yet my 
cows gave the same number of pounds of 
milk daily. I thought what a fool I had 
been. But the end was not yet. After 
about 30 days my cows began to look like 
my neighbor’s, who does not believe in 
big feeding. It was remarkable how 
quickly they became thin. I also noticed 
that I was not making as much butter as 
usual, so I began testing again. We had 
been told that the feed nad nothing to do 
with the per cent of butter fat in a cow’s 
milk, and maybe it hasn't, but my 6 per 
cent cow tested 4 1-5 per cent, the loss in 
The rest of the herdranging from % of one 
per cent to 1% per cent. 

Now Mr. Editor, I never did believe that 
a poor, thin cow would give rich milk, and 
I always did believe that a fat cow would 
give better milk than a thin one; and now 
after ‘“‘showing myself,” all the profes- 
sors in the United States to the contrary, 
I intend to feed always with a big “F.” 
The rest of you can do as you please. I 
am a “scrub dairyman” and don’t want 
to be anything else. 

I made more butter this week than I 
have for a long time. This is the feed— 
corn fodder, lots of clover hay and about 
12 to 14 pounds cob chop and bran daily. 
I fed cottonseed meal to three cows for 
three weeks, two pounds per day. It did 
not increase the milk one ounce. I quit it 
also. H. C. DEHONEY. 

Jackson Co., Mo. 

Our friend Dehoney classes himself a 
“scrub dairyman” and declares he does 
not want to be anything else; yet we are 
inclined to dispute with him his right to 
put himself, without qualification, in that 
class. “Scrub dairymen” do not usually 
have fat cows, do not know whether their 
cows give 2 per cent or 6 per cent milk, 
do not go to dairy meetings and do not 
try to make use of what they hear re- 
garding methods of feeding. Hence we 
must insist that Mr. Dehoney be consider- 
ed in the up-to-date class. But the up-to- 
date people are simply progressive peo- 
ple and in making progress mistakes are 
sure to be made. It is not to be assumed 
for a moment that among “all the pro- 
fessors in the United States’ there is one 
who “knows it all’’ about dairying. There 
is yet much for the best experts to learn 
about feeding dairy cows with respect to 
best and most economical results, influ- 
ence on the milk product in various ways 
and otherwise. 

With respect to the influence of food 
on the per cent of butter fat, so far as 
evidence thus far developed shows, we 
are forced to the conclusion that neither 
the quantity nor the quality of the food, 
under normal conditions, will affect it. 
While there is some evidence, apparently, 
in opposition to this conclusion, the great 
preponderance of proof supports it. And 








Spring Medicine 

There’s no season when good 
medicine is so much needed as in 
Spring, and there’s no medicine 
which does so much good in Spring 
as Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

Do not delay taking it. 

Don’t put it off till your health 
tone gets too low to be lifted. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Will give you a good appetite, 
purify and enrich your blood, over- 
ci. 1¢ that tired feeling, give you 
mental and digestive strength and 
steady nerves. 

Be sure to ask for HOOD’S, the 
best medicine money can buy. Itis 


Peculiar to Itself 


Bad Feelin Spring —“In the 
spring I was caine ry adie My blood 
was very poor. I began taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. It did me much good. I 
think it is a wonderful spring medicine and 
recommend it to all sick and suffering.” 


In 
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let us add right here the statement that 
this conclusion is not the result of opin- 
ion or “theory” on the part of “profes- 
sors,”’ but of facts developed by carefully 
conducted experiments many times re- 
peated. And the conclusion cannot be 
set aside by what Mr. Dehoney and thous- 
ands of other men believe. They must 
prove by carefully conducted trials, with 
records kept of daily. weighings of food, 
yield and test of milk and carried through 
two or more seasons that the “theory” 
that a fat cow gives richer milk than a 
thin one is correct. 

Now regarding Mr. Dehoney’s feeding, 
as to whether it was too heavy or not, 
that cannot be determined exactly with- 
out knowing how much sorghum hay and 
clover the cows were eating. We certain- 
ly should regard eight pounds of bran and 
eight pounds of cob chop more grain than 
would be necessary along with an unlim- 
ited quantity of sorghum hay, assuming 
that this was of an appetizing quality, 
this supplemented by clover pasturage 
during an open fall. Later in the season 
it appears that Mr. Dehoney substituted 
corn fodder for sorghum hay for rough- 
age. Now it may be that this corn fodder 
was not, in the first place, as good a cow 
food, ton for ton, as was the sorghum, 
and in the second place, for some reason, 
was not liked as well by the cows, and, 
consequently, they did not eat as much df 
it. In that case any great reduction in 
the grain would have been unwise. 

But there may be another factor in the 
problem that has been overlooked. The 
dairy meeting was the latter part of De- 
cember, up to which time the weather had 
been mild and pasturage good. On re- 
turning home Mr. Dehoney changed from 
sorghum hay to corn fodder, began re- 
ducing the grain ration and in the mean- 
time it is altogether probable that his 
cows were getting less and less good as 
the winter advanced from the clover pas- 
ture. The clover had been supplying what 
milch cows must have, a nitrogenous 
food. The bran, which was the only other 
food rich in nitrogen he was feeding, was 
being reduced until only four pounds per 
cow per day were fed. In this case the 
result was sure to be unfavorable. It is 
quite evident that too radical changes 
were made by Mr. Dehoney, that the re- 
duction in grain ration was carried too 
far as to quantity and that the reduction, 
particularly if the clover pasture were get- 
ting short, resulted in far too small a pro- 
portion of the nitrogenous elements in the 
food as compared with the carbohydrates. 
It would be well, possibly, in this connec- 
tion to outline what is meant by nitro- 
genous and carbohydate elements in foods 
and the office each fills m nutrition, but 
we will have to defer this to a later is- 
sue, when we will also endeavor to out- 
line some sample dairy rations. 


SICK CALVES—ADVICE WANTED. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Recently I 
lost two calves in the following way: 
They had been doing well until they were 
about two weeks old, when they took sic 
with the scours. After giving them 
usual remedies, such as eggs, salts, 
and oatmeal cooked, they would 
ter for a few days and then t 
would appear again. When the 


ty well, but the next morning I found one 
stretched out and dying, and a few days 
later the other one died in the same man- 
ner. This second one I cut open and 
found that the liver was covered with ab- 
scesses, containing a cream colored mat- 
ter, the smell of which was very offen- 
sive; and the lining of the stomach seem- 
ed to have grown fast to the ribs. All the 
other organs, such as the lungs, heart and 
kidneys seemed to be all right. The lin- 
ing of the stomach had also grown fast to 
the liver. 4 

I have several calves yet that have a 
slight cough, yet they have good appe- 
tites and appear well otherwise. Last 
year I lost several calves in a _ peculiar 
way. At first they would cough, then af- 
ter some time they would, when lying 
down, lie with their bellies flat on the 
ground, and heads and necks_ stretched 
out flat in front of them. Though they 
ate heartily they looked bad. They would 
linger in this condition for two or three 
weeks. Some would drink their milk until 
the last, but would stop eating hay, grass 
or other food a week or ten days before 
they died. 

We raise calves in the following way: 
At first the calf is allowed to suck for a 
week, or if the calf is very small and 
weak we let it suck longer. Then the calf 
is fed on fresh cow’s milk, giving it a 
half a gallon twice each day for a week or 
two, when it is fed an additional meal of 
one quart of fresh skim milk about 10 
o’clock, or whenever we are done separat- 
ing. In about a week we take away the 
fresh milk at supper and substitute a half 
gallon of skim milk. When the calves are 
four to five weeks old they are fed on 
skim milk altogether. The change from 
fresh milk to skim milk is made gradually 
by mixing half and half for a few meals. 
The calves are given a mixture of ground 
corn, oats and bran, and all the hay they 
want to eat. During the day they run in 
an open lot around a straw stack; at 
night they are put in a good shed adjoin- 
ing the cow barn. The milk is always fed 
to the calves warm. 

I would be glad to have some advice so 
as to prevent any more loss of calves. 
Perhaps some other of your readers have 


had an experience similar to mine. I 
would like to hear from them. 
1 Jasper Co., Mo. OSWALD. 





A DISCOVERY. 


Of Vast Importance to the Cheese In- 
dustry. 





Dr. Babcock of the Wisconsin Agricul- 
tural College, the famous inventor of the 
Babcock milk tester, has announced a 
discovery which promises to be of as 
much importance to the cheese making 
industry as the Babcock milk test has 
been to dairying in general, At a recent 
meeting of the Wisconsin Dairymen’s As- 
sociation the doctor described the discov- 
ery, of which the ‘Breeders’ Gazette” 
gives the following account: 

“In 1897, working in company with Prof. 
Russell, Dr. Babcock discovered that nor- 
mal milk contained an inherent ferment 
which tends slowly to digest it. This fer- 
ment is named galactase. The announce- 
ment of this, coming from so eminent an 
authority as Dr. Babcock, caused a sensa- 
tion in the scientific world and work was 
immediately commenced in many coun- 
tries along the lines laid down. Dr. Freu- 
denreich of Berne, Switzerland, has, 


among the European scientific men, done 
perhaps the most extended work of re- 
search and experiment in connection with 
this new ferment and his results bear out 
in every particular the statements made 


' stomach and the important conclusion 
reached by Dr. Babcock is that it acts 
continually on the casein in curd, trans- 
forming it by degrees from an indigestible 
to a digestible substance. Formerly it 
was held that the work of bacteria caused 
the ripening of cheese. The new discov- 
ery entirely upsets that theory. Farther 
experimentation then developed the fact 
that the action of the galactase did not 
cease under temperature as low as the 
freezing point and even lower, but at the 
freezing point the action of cheese bacte- 
ria ceases and in time the bacteria die. 
These facts being taken in conjunction it 
was determined to test the ripening of 
cheese in refrigerators and at the meet- 
ing above alluded to Dr. Babcock pre- 
sented samples of eight months old cheese 
subjected while ripening to temperatures 
not higher than 40 degrees F. These 
cheeses were of the finest texture, were 
free from holes and had no mold on the 
exterior surfaces. Moreover, the cheese 
itself was so “broken down” as to be al- 
most in a condition to be spread like 
butter on ordinary bread. Hundreds of 
people present at the meeting tested the 
cheese in all possible ways and under ev- 
ery test results were the most satisfac- 
tory. Dr. R. A. Pearson, assistant chief 
of the dairy department of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington; Prof. 
J. A. Ruddick, assistant dairy commis- 
sioner of Canada; J. H. Monrad of Illinois 
and others participated in testing the 
cheese. Dr. Pearson delared that the dis- 
covery presaged the opening up of a new 
era in cheese making. A large Chicago 
dealer who was present was so charmed 
with the salable qualities of the samples 
of cheese offered that he announced his 
intention of immediately equipping refrig- 
erators where the entire output of some 
good cheese factory can be ripened after 
the new fashion. 

‘*There seems tobe no flaw in the process 
as it has been tested. There is little doubt 
that the new product, on account of its 
superior healthfulness, more attractive 
appearance and immeasurably greater di- 
gestibility, will soon take a leading posi- 
tion in the world’s trade in cheese. Ver- 
ily Dr. Babcock has rendered not only his 
state but the whole world one more great 
service and it is now more pleasing than 
ever that Wisconsin is to reward him for 
his splendid achievements while he yet 
lives to enjoy the renown and the more 
tangible results accruing from the revo- 
lutions he has caused in dairy work.” 

We can at this time only hint at what 
this discovery, if there be no flaw, will 
mean to the dairy industry of Missouri 
and other southern states. The difficult 
part of cheese making in this latitude is 
in providing proper curing conditions; but 
with the discovery of how cheese can be 
cured in cold storage, and artificial refrig- 
eration available in St. Louis and other 
centers, it would seem perfectly feasible 
to make the cheese on the farms and in 
ship at once to cold 
cured and dis- 






ted from there when 







DAIRY INSTRUCTION 







In the Missouri Agricultural Colleg 










The writer had the pleasure of visiti 
the Missouri Agricultural College recent] 
and witnessing some of the closing exer- 
cises in the short course work. We were 
much gratified at the interest shown and 
the character of the work that had been 
done, much of it under quite adverse 
conditions. In dairying particularly was 
the practice work in butter and cheese 
making carried on under difficulties; yet, 
judging by the quality of the butter made, 
the 25 students taking this work were well 
instructed. 

The letter from Mr. Willoughby 
which follows, written shortly before the 
end of the short course, will interest our 
readers and give us some conception of 
what may be expected when that dairy 
building which the 4ist General Assembly 
authorized the building of is ready for 
use, and the chair of dairy husbandry is 
prepared to give instruction in dairying: 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The third 
week of the instruction in dairying given 
the short course students at the Missouri 
Agricultural College closed to-day—Satur- 
day. The class comprises 25 intelligent 
young men from various parts of Missou- 
ri, Illinois and Iowa, some of whom have 
had long experience as dairymen. The 
shabby little old dairy building has cer- 
tainly presented a busy scene with these 
25 students and nearly a car load of dairy 
machinery all crowded into a space 15x 
2 feet in area. But the amount of hon- 
est, thorough work which has been ac- 
complished is really surprising, consid- 
ering the shortness of the time and the 
lack of adequate space and facilities. Be- 
lieving that some of the RURAL WORLD 
readers will be glad to hear about the 
work, I take pleasure in giving herewith 
a brief outline of what the boys have 
learned: 

EQUIPMENT.—First, let me describe 
the apparatus. The equipment is only in- 
tended for teaching farm dairying, and 
all the machinery is operated by hand. 
We now have two hand separators, a No. 
3 Baby De Laval and No. 5 United States 
machine, one 75 gallon receiving vat for 
milk, a 30 gallon cream vat, 30 gallon Vic- 
tor combined churn and worker, a 20 gal- 
lon Curtis square box churn, one hand 
power Mason revolving butter worker, 
one lever table worker, one Reid worker, 
and the Eureka printing outfit. The build- 
ing contains a 10 horsepower upright boil- 
er and a large sink for washing and ster- 
ilizing. One 8 can Cooley creamer, a re- 
frigerator for butter, platform scales and 
small butter scales, completes the equip- 
ment for the dairy room. The testing de- 
partment, in the attic upstairs, contains 
one steam turbine Babcock tester and 
three smaller hand power testing ma- 
chines. There is an abundance of glass- 
ware in the shape of milk, cream and 
skim milk testing bottles, sample jars, 
pipettes and acid measures. Also two lac- 
tometers and two complete outfits for 
testing the acidity of milk and cream by 
both Mann’s and Farrington’s tests. This 
room also contains a 40 gallon steam 
heated cheese vat, with knives, strain- 
ers, curd racks and other utensils, and 
one upright screw press, with cheese 
hoops, both cheddar and Young America 
sizes. 

WHAT THE BOYS ARE TAUGHT.— 
During the morning of each day the stud- 
ents attend lectures on dairying and re- 
lated subjects. The lectures have em- 
braced the subjects of the elaboration, 
composition and testing of milk; various 
methods of cream separation and ripen- 
ing; the churning, working and market- 
ing of butter; the principles of cheese 
making; dairy bacteriology, pasteuriza- 
tion, care of milk on the farm; the feed- 
ing and handling of dairy cattle, includ- 
ing common diseases; and the statistics 
and profits of the dairy business. 
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During the afternoon of each day the 
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practical work is carried out on the farm 
dairy plan. The class is divided into four 
sections. The milk is run through the 
separators, or sometimes raised by the 
deep setting process, and the cream is 
properly ripened for churning the next 
day by the first section. In the mean- 
time section No. 2 does the churning and 
butter work for the day, either with the 
combined churn or with the box churn 
and separate workers. The butter is made 
into one pound prints, wrapped in parch- 
ment paper and put in the refrigerator 
until marketed. Section No. 3 of the class 
makes cheese. We have only had time to 
learn one variety, the American cheddar, 
using both the Monrad and Marschall 
rennet tests. Section No. 4 in the labora- 
tory tests each day the whole milk, the 
skim milk and cream as it comes from the 
separators, and the buttermilk and whey. 
They also make tests of butter and cheese 
and learn to use the lactometer in de- 
tecting adulterations of milk, either skim- 
med or watered. They are also given 
daily practice in scoring and grading but- 
ter, with numerous samples secured on 
the open market. The students are re- 
quired to test the acidity of the ripened 
cream to decide when it is ready for 
churning. No starters are used, as the 
milk is all furnished by the college herd, 
under excellent sanitary conditions, and 
no undesirable fermentations have ap- 
peared. All the work of the various sec- 
tions is recorded on printed blanks and 
the sections change each day to the next 
division of the work, thus coming round 
to the same work every four days. The 
boys all wear white duck suits and have 
thus far both acted and looked like ‘“‘an- 
gels.”’ 

The work has progressed smoothly and 
rapidly and while several of the class had 
never made butter or even seen cheese 
made, they are all able now to go 
through with all portions of the work 
with very little help or instruction. By 
the use of the blanks the routine is soon 
impressed upon their minds and they car- 
ry the process through in the same way 
from day to day. Several valuable prizes 
have been offered to the dairy students 
this spring, and next week we will have a 
butter making contest for a first prize of 
$25 and second prize of $15, the packages 
to be scored by an expert commission 
man. 

If the readers yt the RURAL WORLD 
are interested, I should be glad to explain 
in minute detail the method of butter 
making as taught in the school, from the 
time the milk is drawn until the product 
is finished. Such a description might give 
helpful suggestions or perhaps draw out 
valuable discussions. Very respectfully, 
Cc. L. WILLOUGHBY, 
Instructor in Dairying, Missouri Agricul- 
tural College. 

Columbia, Mo., March 16, 1901. 


SKIM MILK CALVES. 


Within the past decade Kansas has am- 
ply demonstrated her superior natural ad- 
vantages for dairying, by raising from a 
position of comparative obscurity to a 
foremost rank among the states noted for 
the excellence of their dairy products. In 
response to the special invitation of Sec- 
retary F. D. Coburn of the State Board 
of Agriculture, Prof D. H. Otis of the 
Kansas Agricultural College ably discusses 
many features pertaining to profitable 
dairying in Kansas and elsewhere in the 
recent biennial report of the board, What 
he has to say concerning the important 
problem of rearing calves upon skim milk 


follows in part: 

When calves six months old are worth 
from $18 to $20 per head, and when the 
profits from a good milk cow are so great- 
ly enhanced by raising the calf on skim 
milk, it is vastly important that we know 
how, first, to raise a No. 1 calf, and sec- 
ond (especially to the man with limited 
capital on high priced land), how to ac- 
complish this result through the medium 
of skim milk. The following points on 
feeding skim milk have been gleaned from 
actual experience from handling calves: 
The young calf may either be taken 
from the cow a few hours after birth or 
left until its mother’s milk is fit for use. 
Where the cow’s udder is in good shape, 
it is easier to teach the calf to drink when 
it is taken away before sucking at all. In 
nature, the calf gets its milk often but in 
small quantities and always at blood tem- 
perature. In this respect we should im1- 
tate nature as far as possible. At first 
the calf should not be fed over ten pounds 
daily (one quart equals about two 
pounds), divided into three messes; four 
pounds in the morning, two pounds at 
noon and four pounds at_ night. This 
quantity may be increased gradually to 
12 pounds per day. After two weeks the 
milk may be given only twice daily. Calf 
milk should aways be fed warm and 
sweet. If impossible to have the milk 
sweet all the time, then it should be fed 
sour every meal. It is possible to raise 
good calves on sour milk, but it is impos- 
sible to raise good calves and have sweet 
milk one meal and sour the next. 

When two or three weeks old we may 
begin to feed skim milk. The stomach of 
a calf is delicate and sensitive and any 
change of feed should be made gradually. 
Do not change from whole milk to skim 
milk faster than a pound or a pound and 
one-half per day; i. e., if the calf is get- 
ting 12 pounds of whole milk per day, the 
first day of the change feed 11 pounds of 
whole milk and one pound of skim milk; 
the second day 10 pounds of whole milk 
and two pounds of skim milk; and so on 
until the change is complete. 

It has been found by experience that the 
starch and fat contained in corn or 
Kaffir corn can be made to take the place 
of fat removed from the milk. Calves will 
begin to eat grain when from 10 days to 
two weeks old. At first put a little meal 
in‘ their mouths after drinking their milk, 
and in a short time they will go to their 
feed boxes and eat with a relish. We 
find that calves four weeks old will eat 
from one-half to three-fourths of a pound 
per day; when eight weeks old, from one 
and one-fourth to one and one-half 
pounds per day. 

Kaffir corn meal has proven to be a su- 
perior feed for calves. It seems to be 
somewhat constipating ‘and materially as- 
sists in checking the common tendency to 


scours. 
n to nibble at hay about 


Calves will be 
the same time that they commence to eat 





grain. When from six to eight weeks old 


the calves under experiment at our agri- 
cultural college consumed from one-half 
to one pound daily per head. Mixed or- 
chard grass and prairie hay are best. Al- 
falfa hay proves to be too loosening for 
young calves, though it may be gradually 
introduced into the ration after from 
three to four months. Nothing but clean, 
oagns hay should be used 

The greatest difficulty in raising calves 
is undoubtedly scours. ere, as else- 
where, “an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.”” The principal causes are 
overfeeding, feeding sour milk, feeding 
cold milk, feeding grain with the milk, 
dirty milk pails, unwholesome feed boxes 
and irregularity of feeding. An intelligent 
and observing feeder will notice the 
symptoms of this disease as soon as it a 
pears, in which case the ration of milk 
should be cut down one-half or more, and 
gradually increased again as the calf is 
able to stand it. A successful feeder will 
do his best to keep the milk sweet. 

Heating milk seems to produce chemical 
changes that help to prevent scours. 
There is probably no more effective way 
of upsetting the system of the young calf 
than by feeding it cold milk. So import- 
ant is it always to feed the milk at blood 
temperature (9% to 100 degrees F.), that a 
careful feeder will test the temperature 
with a thermometer. No one can expect 
to successfully raise skim milk calves 
without giving close attention to the tem- 
perature of the milk fed. 

Calf buckets may be kept clean by rins- 
ing and scalding after each feed. No 
more grain or hay should be given than 
the calves will eat up clean. Should any 
remain uneaten it should be removed be- 
fore giving any fresh feed. Calves like 
salt the same as any other animal. 

To summarize, warm, sweet milk, given 
in clean buckets, with access to cornmeal 
or affir cornmeal, bright hay, fresh, 
clean water, salt, plenty of sunlight, shel- 
ter and bedding in cold weather, shade in 
summer and regularity and kindness in 
treatment, will usually insure good, thrif- 
ty calves that will gain from a pound and 
one-half to two pounds daily. 


THE SAMSON WIND MILL. 





Since the comfort and health of men 
and animals, to say nothing of profit, de- 
pends more largely upon a liberal supply 
of good, pure water than any one other 
thing, it is not surprising that people al- 
ways become interested in anything 
which tends to improve these conditions. 
Because it is the cheapest, the most eas- 
ily adapted to all conditions and at the 
same time thoroughly effective, the mod- 
ern wind mill enters into practically every 
plan which embraces home or farm water 
supply. There are many mills of this 
class upon the market differing as widely 
in plans of construction as the individual 
ideas of the various manufacturers. All 
are sold and used to a greater or less ex- 
tent with varying results. 

With a full knowledge of all the exist- 
ing difficulties and the actual requisites of 
the country, the Stover Mfg. Co. of Free- 
port, Ill., those past masters in the art of 
wind mill construction, set about the 
building of a mill that should cover all 
the points and that should be so made 
that old and objectionable features should 
be entirely removed. The result was the 
Samson Galvanized Steel Wind Mill, 
which was first introduced last year, a 
cut of which we show with this article. 
To say the manufacturers have succeeded 
in their object is putting it mildly indeed. 
In the single years in which this mill has 
been upon the market it has found its 
way into every little section of this coun- 
try and into many foreign lands. The 
manufacturers assure us that in every in- 
stance where the mill has been sold it 


draws forth the most earnest praise be- 
cause of its recognized superiority in plan, 





These things are due largely to the new 
principles in wind mill construction first 
introduced in the Samson. A leading fea- 
ture is the wonderful double gear, It con- 
sists of two powerful gear wheels secure- 
ly fastened together by a wrist pin, or 
short shaft, which makes this practically 
as one solid gear. The pitman operates 
from the wrist pin between the two gears, 
the effect being to distribute the load 
with absolute evenness. The main shaft, 
which with its two pinions engages the 
large double gear, is very long, providing 
an even, steady motion. The boxes carry- 
ing the bearings of the entire gear are 
unusually long and are interchangeable. 
They may be easily and quickly replaced 
without removing any part of the mill. 
Long boxes and long shafting and divid- 
ed load do away entirely with the great 
torsion and overhanging strain so char- 
acteristic of old-style wind mills. These 
are but a few of the points of superiority 
of the Samson Wind Mill. In order to 
know it thoroughly readers should send 
to the Stover people for their Samson art 
catalog, which describes it in detail. 
They mail the book free. In writing kind- 
ly say that you saw this in our paper. 





International Stock Food Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn., write as follows: 

“From December 1 our trade shows an 

increase of about 130 per cent over the 
largest trade we ever had for these 
months. It requires 50 people to attend to 
our office work alone, including 21 type- 
writers. We are back in our old factory 
of 15 floors, size 22x100 feet each, and also 
are now using our five-story addition, 
which was ready March 10. Our large 
printing department is in a third building. 
We have 23 first-class traveling salesmen 
covering the entire United States and 
selling goods to dealers only. We have 
over 20,000 dealers on our books as regu- 
lar customers.”’ 
We urge our readers to send for the 
“International Stock Book,” which is sent 
free if you write them and answer four 
questions, the particulars of which are 
given in their large advertisement on 
page 7 of this issue. 


CEDAR HILL JERSEY FARM CROPS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We have 
our plans now fully made for the sea- 
son’s work. We will have 20 acres of Can- 
ada peas and oats, for both soiling and 
hay; eight acres soy beans, five acres of 
southern peas sown, 10 acres of corn with 
southern peas planted in hills, 30 acres 
of corn for ensilage and 20 acres of sor- 
ghum for ensilage. Our stock has win- 
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PANY'S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 
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Lead nowadays? 


Yes, 


and.it is made in the old- 
fashioned way by the “o/d Dutch 
process” of slow corrosion. 

The brands named in margin 
are genuine, and, with pure Lin- 
seed Oil, they make the only 
durable and satisfactory paint. 
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IT HAS REPEATEDLY BEATEN IN COMPETITIVE TESTS 
ALL OTHER KINDS OF CREAM SEPARATORS 


At the National Buttermakers’ Convention, at St. Paul, 
Minn., Feb, 18-23, 1901, with §29 packages in competition, 
UNITED STATES SEPARATOR 
BUTTER SCORED THE HIGHEST, 
made by Edward H. Webster, Ames, Iowa, and entered for 
scoring only. 

The Third Best Butter was also U. S. Separator Butter, 
made by W. R. Lund, Plainview, Minn., score 96 points. 











98 POINTS 


THE GOLD MEDAL FOR HIGHEST 





IN GATHERED CREAM CLASS... 





was also the product of United States Separators and Cooley 
Creamers, made by W. C. Noble, South Waterford, Me. 

Our “would-be competitors,” the DeLaval Separator Co., 
advertise that they had 668 entries to 19 U. S. entries, 35 chances 
tor. Notwithstanding this The United States Product Scored 
the Highest, Scored Third Highest and Got a Gold Medal to 
its honor, What greater victory could anyone ask for? 
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Horticulture. 


S. H. Linton, late of the firm of Linton 
& Kaup, nurserymen at Marceline, Mo., 
has become the manager of D. Evans’ 
commercial fruit farm, Des Moines, Ia. 
RURAL WORLD readers will be pleased 
to know that Mr. Linton will continue to 
contribute to our columns, for he is so 
well informed regarding all phases of 
horticulture that articles from his pen 
cannot fail to be instructive. We shall 
leok for articles of still greater interest 
from him when he gets well settled in his 
new work. 


————_$—_—— 
HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 








DAMAGED APPLE TREES.— sub- 
scriber says that he bought a lot of apple 
trees that were injured by the severe win- 
ter two years ago. Some died; others still 
living have dark wood inside; he wishes 
to know whether they are worth nursing 
or whether he had better grub them out 
and plant others. This is something new 
to me, and I can give no other advice 
than what would be done if the trees 
were mine: If there is sound wood yet 
near the ground I would cut them off in 
the sound wood and let the sprouts grow. 
Let two or three sprouts grow and about 

midsummer pinch the weakest at the top, 
leaving the strongest unpinched. Next 
spring take all off but one. These will 
make good trees and come into bearing as 
soon, or sooner, than if new ones were 
planted, and save the expense of the 
trees, as well as the planting. I have an 
acre or two of just such trees and they 
are doing well. The rabbits barked about 
3,000 so that they were not fit to sell. I 
sawed them off at the ground and treated 
them as above stated. 

THE EQUINOX.—This 2st day of 
March is the day the equinox is due, but 
we have had dashes of the storm several 
times, and this morning the wind is in 
another direction with the ground frozen 
hard. Even if I did caution our readers 
to go slow in exposing tender plants too 
soon, I was induced to loosen up the cov- 
ering of my pet rose, and found it in 
prime condition, the buds already begin- 
ning to swell. Last night, when it began 
to get cold, just before retiring, I took a 
heavy old overcoat and covered this rose 
bush with it. How many rose bushes have 
had so much honor bestowed on them? 

My Burbank, Red June and Hale plum 
trees are almost ready to open, and may 
have been hurt somewhat last night. 

SHORTENING ROOTS.—Many years 
ago, when I did not have much experience 
in planting, I received some grape vines 
with roots a yard long. They were left 
whole and spread out. They lived, but 
made a poor growth. Now I cut all side 
roots back to about four inches. I am 
considerably converted to Stringfellow’s 
method. The old notion that the fine fib- 
rous roots should be saved is erroneous. 
They all die and leave a blank where they 
rot off, while a clean cut on a larger root 
soon callouses and sends out fresh roots. 
Pear trees (standards) sometimes have 
not a fiber to their main roots, yet they 
grow. I cut but little off the tap root; 
however, this is the anchor sheet of a 
tree. 

THE BLOODGOOD PEAR.—Mr. Henry 
asks me whether this is a good pear. Yes, 
to my taste A No. 1, and is among the 
first to ripen. It is not quite medium in 
size, bears well, is as free from blight as 
any other. I have a tree yet of a planting 
of % years ago. It is not a good selling 
pear, as its color is against it, as it has 
a russet skin. It has an aromatic flavor 
that is to me very pleasant, and no other 
pear has it. 

BEURRE BOSC is one of the very best 
pears. The reason it is not found in the 
catalogs is because it is such a poor grow- 
er when budded near the ground that nur- 
serymen don’t like to grow it. Top graft- 
ing is the remedy for this. 

Bluffton, Mo. SAMUEL MILLER. 


FORMULAS FOR SPRAYING MIXx- 
TURES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Will you 
please publish the different kinds of spray 
mixtures and when and how to use them? 

Perry Co., Mo. J. T. HISSELL. 

The following formulas for the Bor- 
deaux mixture, which is in general use 
as a fungicide, are published in Bulletin 
No. 1 of the Missouri State Fruit Exper- 
iment Station by Director J. T. Stinson. 
The formula usually recommended is as 
follows: Copper sulphate, 6 pounds; fresh 
lime, 4 pounds; water, 45 gallons. 

The formula used at this station in the 
experiments for bitter rot is: Copper sul- 
phate, 5 pounds; fresh lime, 5 pounds; 
water, 50 gallons. 

HOW PREPARED.—The copper sul- 
phate is dissolved in from five to ten gal- 
lons of water or may be dissolved in two 
or three gallons of hot water. If the cop- 
per sulphate is powdered by grinding or 
otherwise it will dissolve readily in cold 
water. Add water enough to make 25 gal- 
lons and pour into spraying tank. The 
lime should be carefully slacked. Add 
enough water to make 25 gallons and pour 
slowly into the spraying tank. In slack- 
ing the lime for the work pour a little 
water over the lime; watch it closely and 
add more water in small quantities as 
needed. Care is taken to add enough to 
keep the lime from burning, but not 
enough to drown it. By using care it will 
be evenly slacked and nearly all of it 





can be used in the mixture. A better mix- 
ture is made when the copper sulphate 
and lime are each diluted to 20 to % gal- 
lons before being mixed. It is also best 
for the milk of lime to be allowed to cool 
before it is added. It is advisable to keep 
the mixture thoroughly stirred while add- 
ing the milk of lime. A fine wire strainer 
should be used to strain it as It goes into 
the spray tank. 

The mixture should be kept thoroughly 
stirred in the spray tank, either with the 
agitator attached to the pump or by the 
use of a paddie. Much depends upon 
keeping the mixture stirred. Several cases 
of failure the past season to get results 
from spraying in orchards visited were 
found to be due to not keeping the mix- 
ture thoroughly stirred in the spray tank. 
In one orchard the fruit and foliage were 
damaged on account of the mixture not 
being kept thoroughly stirred. 

Where a large amount of spraying is to 
be done it is well to prepare the copper 
sulphate solution and have the lime slack- 
ed beforehand. Fifty pounds of the cop- 
per sulphate may be dissolved in 530 gal- 
lons of water, and 50 pounds of lime 
slacked and enough water added to make 
50 gallons, which may be kept in covered 
barrels until it is desired to be used, when 
one gallon of each represents one pound 
each of copper sulphate and lime. Care 
should be taken that the milk of lime i 
thoroughly stirred before it is measured. 
Bordeaux mixture should be applied as 
soon as it is made; it deteriorates if al- 
lowed to stand. 

WHEN TO SPRAY.—Prof. Stinson says 
the time to spray depends largely upon 
the season. The fungus attacks the fruit 
soon after it is formed, and the mixture 
which is used as a preventive should be 
applied early. An application given just 
before the trees blossom is important, and 
the second soon after the blossoms fall, 
not later than a week. The third may be 
applied from 12 to 20 days after, owing to 
the weather. If considerable rain falls 
after the second spraying the third should 
be given earlier. 

FOR CODLING MOTH.—The addition 
of paris green to the spraying mixture, 
one pound to 150 gallons of the mixture, 
lessens the damage done by this insect. 
It is advisable to add the poison to the 
mixture for three sprayings given after 
the blossoms fall, and it is important that 


an application be made within one week 
after the blossoms fall. 


ILLINOIS HORTICULTURAL REPORT. 


Volume 34 of the Transactions of the II- 
linois State Horticultural Society for 1900 
is being distributed by Secretary L. R. 
Bryant, Princeton, Ill The RURAL 
WORLD is under obligations to the secre- 
tary for a copy. It is full of most val- 
uable information. Among the papers 
published in the report and that can be 
read with much profit is one by C. H. 
Williamson, Quincy, Ill, on “How to 
Pack and Market Apples,” in which he 
gave some commonplace ‘“don’t’s’” and 
some commonplace ‘‘dos.”’ 

“Origin and Development of the Apple 
Blossom” is the title of a paper by Prof. 
E. 8. Goff of the Wisconsin Agricultural 
College. One would think that there was 
little to be said on that subject that 
would interest practical (?) fruit grow- 
ers, but a reading of the paper will re- 
veal to most people that there are many 
things concerning apple blossoms which 
it would be well for orchardists to know, 
but which few do know. Another paper 
along similar lines is on ‘“‘Cross Fertiliza- 
tion,”’ by Prof. J. C. Blair of the Illinois 
Agricultural College, and which it would 
benefit all plant growers to read. ‘The 
Apple Scab Fungus,”’ by Prof. T. J. Bur- 
rill; “Spray Material and Its Applica- 
tion,”” by H. H. Aldrich; “Insect Enemies 
of Tree and Fruit and How to Control 
Them,” by E. C. Green, and ‘“‘The Crown 
Gall as a Nursery Pest,’’ by S. A. Forbes, 
state entomologist, are all exceedingly 
valuable papers. ‘‘Forestry for Illinois” 
is well handled by Prof. Chas. A. Keffer 
of the Tennessee Agricultural College. And 
this is not half of the good things the vol- 
ume contains. Reports are sent free to 
all members of the State Horticultural 
Society, to school and other public libra- 
ries in the state, on payment of postage, 
and 25 copies to each county farmers’ in- 
stitute on application. 


MUCH FROM LITTLE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Probably no 
question has a wider or stronger hold on 
the attention of the farming fraternity 
than how to make money without money. 
The man with a surplus invested in young 
stock—bound to grow every day that it 
prospers at all—is fortunate. But the rent- 
er with little more than one team’s force, 
who raises only corn or its equivalent to 
haul to market, is running a race for 
daily bread. 

To these I say garden some for the 
market. Raise enough of some good spe- 
cial crop to market it in good quantity, 
which will find sale when little dribs of 
equal quality will not. 


For large returns from small cash out- 
lay, tomatoes are hard to excel, as the 
seed costs but little. The selection of 
sorts, feeding, picking and handling is 
where the successful edge comes in. Rath- 
er heavy soil deeply plowed and fine, 
dressed with surplus manure on the sur- 
face at setting time, is best for salable 
fruit. It is only in moist situations that 
much strongly alkaline manure can be 
used without ruining this crop. Where 
the soil is light and the situation dry, a 
heavy mulch of hay or straw is a success. 


. KILLOUGH. 
Sedgwick Co., Kan. 





Our entire product is sold 
direct to consumers, you thus 
avoid adulteration and mid- 
dlemen’s profits. Ifyou want 
pure whiskey for medicinal 
purposes or otherwise, read 
the following offer. It will 
interest you. 


We will send four full quart 





One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand customers throughout 
the United States use our 
whiskey. Ample testimony 
as to ‘its purity and quality, 
is it not ? we 

Save the enormous profits 
of the middlemen. uch 

as we offer for $3.20 
cannot be had elsewhere for 


reputation is behind 
our whiskey. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING G CO. 225-222 Gerentnet st toute me 


‘We guarantee the above Company will do just as it agrees.—EDIrTor. 


A BITTER ROT BULLETIN. 


Bulletin No. 1 has been issued by the 
Missouri Fruit Experiment Station at 
Mountain Grove, Mo. Director J. T. Stin- 
son entitles the bulletin a Preliminary 
Report on Bitter Rot or Ripe Rot of Ap- 
ples. The bulletin is free to all residents 
of the state and apple growers particular- 
ly should send for copies. 

We quote from the bulletin as follows: 

SPRAYING.—Practical orchardists are 
becoming convinced that spraying is a 
necessary part of the work of raising an 
apple crop. A fine grade of fruit always 
commands a good price and it is necessa- 
ry that the fruit be free from scab and 
worms to be salable. 

It has been demonstrated at the experi- 
ment stations and by fruit growers that 
spraying for codling moth and apple scab 
will pay. The results from the work car- 
ried on here and elsewhere are convincing 
that it will pay to spray with Bordeaux 
mixture for bitter rot of apples. To be 
successful the work should be thoroughly 
done. Much depends upon the care taken 
in preparing the mixtures, and the thor- 
oughness with which they are applied, 

The lack of success from. spraying 
fruits is generally because the work has 
not been thoroughly done. The mixtures 
are put on the trees and fruit to prevent 
insect injury and injury from fungous 
diseases, and it is necessary for success 
that the trees and fruits be covered with 
the mixtures when the applications are 
made, and the value of the mixture de- 
pends upon its ability to remain on the 
leaves and fruit even in wet weather. 
Bordeaux mixture possesses this quality 
and therefore is the best fungicide to use. 
Several orchards visited the past season 
were said to have been sprayed through- 
out the season with Bordeaux mixture, 
but with no results. Upon close examina- 
tion none of the mixture could be found 
upon the leaves or fruit, and the only con- 
clusion is that the work was not properly 
done. 

APPLE SCAB.—It is a well known fact 
that this disease can be controlled by the 
application of Bordeaux mixture to the 
trees early in the season. The use of the 
fungicide has become one of the necessi- 
ties for successful apple growing. Apple 
scab injures the appearance of the fruit 
to such an extent some seasons that but 
a small part of the crop is marketable, if 
apples are plentiful. The experimental 
stage is past as far as this disease is con- 
cerned, for it has been demonstrated that 
it pays to spray to prevent it. 

The time to spray depends largely upon 
the season. The fungus attacks the fruit 
soon after it is formed and the mixture 
which is used as a preventive should be 
applied early. An application given just 
before the trees blossom is important, and 
the second soon after the blossoms fall, 
not later than a week. The third may be 
applied from 12 to 20 days after, owing to 
the weather. If considerable rain falls af- 
ter the second spraying, the third should 
be given earlier. A fourth spraying may 
be given to advantage. The number of 
applications will depend upon the season. 
From experiments conducted in 1894 we 
found that two or three sprayings pre- 
vented the disease, but that the fruit was 
larger and the yield was much increased 
when four sprayings were given. 
SPRAYING DURING BLOOMING.—It 
is advisable not to spray fruit trees while 
in bloom with the arsenical poisons or the 
fungicide Bordeaux mixture. There is no 
advantage in spraying trees at blooming 
time, as the applications given just be- 
fore arid after blooming time are as effec- 
tive. 

The application of arsenical poisons to 
the blooming trees is liable to kill the 
bees that are so necessary to the fruit 
grower, and it is also an injustice to the 
neighbor whose bees are killed. The ap- 
plication of Bordeaux mixture to the trees 
while in bloom injures the blossoms. 

Prof. Beach, in giving results of recent 
experiments, in an address before the 
Western New York Horticultural Society 
meeting, says: ‘In every case where a 
blossom is fairly hit by the Bordeaux 
spray it is killed unless the fruit has al- 
ready set. As the blossoms are in differ- 
ent stages of advancement, some already 
set, some just opening, etc., the yield of 
fruit is not diminished by spraying a full 
blooming tree in any one day. In seasons 
of scant bloom the practice would be 
dangerous, as it might kill a large per- 
centage of the blossoms, and thus reduce 
the yield largely. 

CODLING MOTH.—The addition of ar- 
senites to the spraying mixture lessens 
the damage done by the insect. It is ad- 
visable to add the poison to the mixture 
for three sprayings given after the blos- 
soms fall, and it is important that an ap- 
plication be made within one week after 
the blossoms fall. Prof. Slingerland says: 
“To use the poison spray the most ef- 
fectually one must understand that it is 
necessary to fill the blossom end of each 
apple with poison within a week after the 
blossoms fall, for this is where the little 
apple worm gets its first few meals, and 
it is practically our only chance to kill it 
with a spray. Watch the developing fruit 
after the petals fall and be sure to apply 
the poison before the calyx lobes close, 
for while the falling of the blossoms is 
the signal to begin spraying, the closing 
of these calyx lobes a week or two later 
is a signal to stop spraying.’”’ The addi- 
tion of the poison to the later applications 
is for the purpose of killing the second 
brood. 

BITTER ROT does not make its appear- 
ance until late in the season, and later 
sprayings are necessary. The applications 
given for apple scab are beneficial in pre- 
venting this disease, but will not prevent 
it unless later sprayings also are given. 
The mixture should be kept on the fruit 
throughout the season and the number of 
sprayings ry will depend upon the 
amount of rainfall. An application in 
June, one in July and one about the first 
of August, in addition to the early spray- 
ings, will probably be sufficient, and it 
may be that the July application can be 
omitted safely if the mixture remains on 
the fruit. 

PREVENTIVE MEASURES.—AIl the 
withered apples should be picked from 
the trees and all trash under the trees 
raked up, removed from the orchard and 
burned. The spores of the fungus lives 


over the winter in the withered apples. 
Thorough cultivation of the orchard 
during the entire season, so that the 
moisture is kept in the soil for the use of 
the trees and fruit when it is most need- 
ed, during the dry, hot get ned og August 
or early September, is advisa 
The fruit should be Fn ay 7 if 
the crop is heavy, so that the trees are 
not allowed to overbear. 
FUNGICIDES.—Bordeaux mixture has 
come into general use as a fungicide and 
answers the purpose better than any oth- 
er, It adheres to the foliage and remains 
on the trees and fruit even in wet weath- 
2. 5 if it is applied a sufficient time before 
° rain to allow it to become thoroughly 
ry. 
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THE APPLE GROWERS. 


The Mississippi Valley Apple Growers’ 
Association held its third annual meeting 
in the Chamber of Commerce rooms in 
Quincy, IIL, March 2. The attendance 
was unusually large. 

An interesting feature was made in the 
display of apples. Some of the apples 
came from as far away as Kansas City. 
Mr. B. F. Combs of that place captured 
two of the prizes. Thirty-four prizes were 
awarded. The quality of the apples was 
generally discussed and at the close of 
the meeting it was ordered that those on 
exhibition should be sent to the Woodland 
Orphan Home. 

Mr. Henry Clay Cupp of Fall City, IIl., 
was re-elected president, and James 
Handly of Quincy was re-elected secre- 
tary. Mr. 8. N. Black of Clayton was 
elected as vice-president for Adams Coun- 
ty. 

The association includes eight counties 
in Illinois, five in Missouri and one in 
Iowa. The president was authorized to 
appoint vice-presidents for all counties 
entitled to representation, with the ex- 
ception of Adams. 

The annual reports submitted showed 
that the association was in a very strong 
condition. 


OUR SEEDS AND OUR GARDENS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: There is no 
good reason why the farmer should not 
have as good a garden, and as great a 
variety, as a regular market gardener. The 
essential point in a garden or truck patch 
is good seed. What we mean by good 
seeds are those that have a reliable pedi- 
gree and well established characteris- 
tics, and are the best of their type and 
strain. 
There is as much difference between an 
improved strain in the vegetable kingdom 
and one that has deteriorated till there 
is scarcely the germ of life left in it, as 
there is between a scrub and a well bred 
animal in the animal kingdom. 
We notice the twentieth century spirit 
is animating our farmers and their wives. 
They are not satisfied with just anything 
that can be called a bean or a cabbage. 
They must have seeds that are guaran- 
teed to be the very best of their kind, and 
of a good strain. 
When we find a seedsman that catalogs 
his seeds with a guaranty of purity, we 
feel as though we would make no mis- 
take in ordering such seeds. In our 20 
years of planting Burpee’s seeds we find 
them true to name and strain. Even ama- 
teurs cannot fail in getting a good col- 
lection for a large or small garden from 
Burpee’s catalog if they note the ‘“‘bull’s 
eye and monogram” or trade mark, which 
is a guaranty that theseedsare the bestof 
their type. With selections of seeds, 
leaflets on the culture of the vegetable or 
flower seeds ordered will be sent. These 
contain the most practical hints possible 
in the briefest space, and will enable you 
to have an up-to-date garden. 

Lincoln Co., Mo. TYMANDA. 


1901 SEED CATALOGUE FRE 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, beainoster, N.Y. 


A GOOD MOVE.—When Carl Sondereg- 
ger, proprietor of the German Nurseries, 
who has been advertising with us, moved 
his establishment from Fairbury, Neb., to 
Beatrice, it was a stroke of good business, 
if the only advantages secured were bet- 
ter shipping facilities. Besides this, how- 
ever, in planning anew he was able *to ar- 
range his grounds, packing houses and 
cold storage cellars so as to give him the 
greatest economy in packing and ship- 
ping. Mr. Sonderegger has the somewhat 
unusual idea that a new customer, even 
though he is only a small buyer, deserves 
just as careful service as the larger buy- 
er. The result in his case is that the new 
customer of last year is back this sea- 
son with a larger order. All this is sug- 
gested by our receiving one of his cata- 
logs, which offers vigorous, healthy stock 
at remarkably low prices. He tells us 
that he has a very large stock of fruit 
trees and forest seedlings which are ex- 
ceptionally vigorous and well rooted. 
His shipments by express last season 
were over 40,000 pounds and by freight 
more than 20 large car loads, the equiva- 
lent of a train load. This year past rec- 
ords are being broken. Write to-day for 
his catalog. Besides the lines embraced 
in a modern nursery stock are found 
many specialties needed on every farm, 
which he offers as premiums. Address 
German Nurseries, Beatrice, Neb., and 
mention this paper. 


The Rpiary. 


BEST LOCATION FOR BEES. 














Most every one has his or her favorite 
location for the apiary. Some choose the 
most shaded point possible. After ex- 
perimenting for several years we have de- 
termined that, in our locality at least, the 
most exposed place possible is prolific of 
the best results, writes E. Whitcomb in 
the “New England Homestead.” In the 
country between the Missouri river and 
the mountains the nights are usually cool, 
and we find that the mercury falls two or 
three degrees lower in the shade than on 
the open ground, that it requires a much 
longer time to warm up the hives in the 
shade in the morning than those not 

haded, and, besides this, the sun comes 
out so warm in the morning that often 
before the colonies in the shade are 
warmed up the sun has evaporated a 
great portion of the nectar. It is with the 
bee as with the farm hand; the fellow 
who gets out early in the morning is the 
one who usually accomplishes the great- 
est day’s work. 

In experimenting with this matter of lo- 
cation we find that the colony located 
nearest the shade gather the least stores, 
while those located on the most exposed 
ground gather most. One case in partic- 








ular was a colony shaded by a small plum 


tree. As the tree grew the colony pro- 
duced less stores, until it barely gathered 
sufficient to winter itself. We moved this 
colony out into the sunlight and it went 
back. to its old record in honey making. 

We set our hives facing the east, that 
the sun may shine on the entrance as 
soon as it peeps up in the morning, and 
further, that it may shine on the rear late 
in the evening in order to facilitate evap- 
oration as long as possible. We use a 
temporary shade made with a few old 
staves tacked on a 2x2, two feet long, and 
which protects the top and sides of the 
hive, allowing a free circulation of air, 
and the sun to shine on either end as it is 
reached. 


BEE FEVER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I believe that 
#8 a rule people who make a success of 
beekeeping have had, at some time in 
their lives, what I call “bee fever.”’ The 
conditions that bring on this fever are 
many and often perhaps unknown, but 
the effects of the fever are manifested in 
many ways. This fever afflicts people and 
not bees. 

When 12 years of age I was struck with 
this malady and its effects are still notice- 
able. About the first thing one will do when 
stricken will be to talk a great deal about 
bees and to purchase a stand or two. As 
the disease continues he will subscribe for 
some good bee journal and text book on 
bee culture. After reading the bee papers 
the patient will answer some of the many 
advertisements of the bee supply facto- 
ries. When he has read the catalogs thor- 
oughly an order will be made for some 
modern frame hives as well as for some 
implements to work with. 

By this time the patient has sufficiently 
recovered from his first attack so that he 
is able to work fairly well with his bees. 
Indeed, we shall find that he takes more 
pains (?) with his work than would an 
experienced apiarist, who understands his 
business. 

This is a peculiar kind of fever, in that 
it never proves fatal, yet it has its 
“backsets.”” Perhaps after the amateur 
beekeeper has a good start in his busi- 
ness he finds that his locality is not a 
good one. Again, some sure enough bee 
disease may come along or some time a 
winter may come and almost destroy his 
apiary, much to his sorrow and loss. This 
might occur after he had reached a stage 
in beekeeping where he thought he knew 
it all. 

We will not mention any more causes 
for “‘backsets,’’ but will consider how he 
recovers from them. As he advances in 
bee knowledge and experience he learns 
of certain forage plants and trees that are 
good yielders of honey. He plants them 
along the roadsides and waste places of 
his farm, thereby improving the looks as 
well as the value of his farm. He also 
learns better methods of wintering and 
feeding and last but not least, that the se- 
cret of success is to have strong colonies 
at all times of the year. This will pre- 
vent moths and diseases from ever doing 
much damage to the apiary. 

Of the many secrets of bee nature, some 
of them are being made known to him 
from time to time. After five or six years 
his business will have increased to such 
an extent that his aplary will number 40 
or 50 stands in frame hives. The value of 
these will amount to $120 to $150, not in- 
cluding the cost of the implements. All 
of this has sprung from an investment of 
about $8. Can you mention anything that 
will beat it for the amount of money ex- 
pended? 

Now the man’s apiary has reached a 
point where it will be of some financial 
help to him—in fact it has been from the 
first year. On an average year the 40 
colonies would net at least $120, not count- 
ing the worth of the increase. If the 
apiarist sees fit and wishes to make the 
bee business his life’s vocation, he may 
increase the number of colonies until the 
amount of income he desires is reached. 
One man has said that he would rather 
have the income from 300 stands of bees 
properly handled than the income from a 
160-acre farm. I believe he was about 
right, for $900 would be a very low esti- 
mate for the income of 300 stands. 

Beekeeping is very profitable as a side 
issue. One can easily correlate the work 
with other occupations. It goes hand in 
hand with horticulture and is just the 
thing for school teachers, Beekeeping is 
a splendid business for the farmer’s boys 
to take up. They can earn enough money 
sweeping the school house or in some oth- 
er way to get a beginner’s outfit. After 
getting started don’t fret, and the bees 
will do their part by you. 

AMBROSE L. RILEY. 

Andrew Co., Mo. 
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Mr. B. O. Cowan of New Point, Mo., has 
been elected assistant secretary of the 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Associa- 
tion. We congratulate the association on 
securing the services of so competent a 
man. It is our opinion that there are few 
men in the country who are so well fitted 
for the duties of the position as is Mr. 
Cowan. A regrettable result, however, of 
Mr. Cowan’s moving to Springfield, Ill., 
where are located the offices of the asso- 
ciation, will be his retirement from the 
breeders’ ranks and the disposal of his 
splendid herd of Shorthorns. A sale of 
the herd will be held in October. 


ea 
GRAND PRAIRIE, ARK., NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I feel that I 
owe an apology, through your columns, 
to Dr. Connaway of the Missouri experi- 
ment station. In a recent communication 
I stated that I had written to him for in- 
structions as to how to inoculate cattle 
against Texas fever, but regretted that 
I had received no answer from him. Since 
that was published I have received quite 
a lengthy letter from him, in which he 
describes pretty fully the details of the 
operation. For.all of which I feel under 
many obligations to him for his kind- 
ness. 

In a recent issue of the RURAL 
WORLD Mr. Manning expresses surprise 
to hear that there have been any cases of 
Texas fever in this vicinity. It was not 
my purpose to get up any discussion with 
the gentleman. But my remarks were in- 
tended as a warning to northern people 
who, having read his first article, might 
have been induced thereby to bring down 
eattle to this country. Personally, I 
know nothing of the conditions that may 
exist in Woodruff county; but I have liv- 
ed in an adjoining county, and not so 
very far away, for over six years, and I 
know from my own experience and ob- 
servation that there has been plenty of 
fever near here. I could name dozens of 
men that have brought down valuable 
cattle from northern states, and when 
they have been turned out on the range 
with native cattle, they almost invariably 
die. There is no doubt or question about 
it. Any old settler living on this prairie 
will tell you the same thing. Experts 
who have been sent here to examine the 
cattle have found our stock infested with 
the true Texas fever tick. 

If Mr. Manning has lived in that part 
of Arkansas for 2 years he ought to be 
better posted on the geography of our 
state. He says he would like to know 
what part of Monroe county is on Grand 
Prairie? I reply for his benefit that there 
is but little of it on the prairie. Still 
there is some, and your humble corre- 
spondent has the honor and pleasure of 
living on that part. If Mr. Manning will 
take a run on the Cotton Belt Railroad 
some fine morning, stopping at the first 
station south and west of White river, I 
will show him one of the prettiest stations 
on the road, and the most beautiful loca- 
tion for a town in the whole state. In 
fact, we regard it as the garden spot of 
the whole country. This little village lies 
in the edge of Grand Prairie and is in 
Monroe county. F. TROTTER. 

Monroe Co., Ark. 


SNIDER-BUEL SALES 
— KANSAS CITY. 


AT 


During the week beginning March 25 the 
Kansas City house of the Evans-Snider- 
Buel Company made sales as follows: 

For Herbert Graves, Texas, 46 meal-fed 
steers, average 906 pounds, at 4.15. This 
was a splendid price, pleased the shipper 
and gave evidence of the ability of this 
concern in serving the best interests of its 
patrons. 

LeForce Bros., Indian Territory, 47 
corn-fed steers that weighed 1,014 pounds. 
Price $4.40. 

For the Stafford Land and Cattle Co., 
Oklahoma, 99 meal-fed steers that aver- 
aged 1,040 pounds, at $4.30. 

Another shipment by 8. J. Soldani, Ok- 
lahoma, comprising 67 corn-fed_ steers, 
was good enough to show an average of 
1,140 pounds, and Evans-Snider-Buel Co. 
in Kansas City made them bring $4.45. 

A top notch proposition included a ship- 
ment from LeForce Bros., Indian Terri- 
tory, that sold as follows: Twenty corn- 
fed steers, average 1,285 pounds, $4.75; 19 
corn-fed steers, average 1,160 pounds, at 
$4.60; one heifer, 1,080 pounds, at $4.60; one 
cow, 1,180 pounds, at $4 per cwt. 

Jas. H. Gilliland, Oklahoma, had a con- 
signment consisting of 75 corn-fed steers 
that averaged 1,261 pounds and brought 
$4.60. 

Capt. C. W. Burt, Oklahoma, finished up 
his shipments of full fed cattle by a con- 
signment consisting of 159 steers that 
averaged 1,08 pounds and brought $4.15. 

Mr. C. H. Bean, Kansas, favored the 
market with a shipment of 50 steers that 
averaged 1,138 pounds and brought $4.56. 
They were corn-fed. 

A sale that is considered the best clear- 
ance of Texas meal-fed cattle and which 
afforded most satisfaction to shippers 
comprised 206 steers from the Central 
Texas Cotton Oil Co., averaged 91 
pounds and brought $.37%. 

Ole Halverson, Indian Territory, had 28 
head of corn-fed steers in the market, 
averaging 875 pounds, and which were fat 
and good enough to bring $4.36. 

The Hogan Mercantile Co., Indian Ter- 
ritory, contributed to the market a very 
desirable consignment of corn-fed steers 
compris: that averaged 
— and brought $4.6. This a top 


sale in the quarantine division 
March 28. 


HEAVY SHEEP LOSSES. 
Buenos Ayres, March 28. ry see. 
just issued by the Chamber of C 


CONTINUOUS PURE BRED sTOCK 
SALES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The introduc- 
tion of the plan at the Union Stock Yards 
of South Omaha, of holding a continuous 
blooded live stock sale there, is meeting 
with much approval, not alone among 
stockmen, but others as well. General 
Manager W. J. Kerryou of the stock 
yards has had this plan under considera- 
tion for some time. The culmination was 
brought about by the general demand for 
sales of this character. In the past, on 
given days, sales of blooded stock have 
been held at these yards, but often peo- 
ple Who desired to make purchases were 
unable to attend the sales and thus lost 
an opportunity to get what they wanted. 
In the future it will be different. No mat- 
ter what time a buyer goes to the yards, 
he can be sure of getting what he wants, 
if the market is supplied, and it is said 
that there will be no need of complaint in 
this line. 

Only a few years ago the stock raiser 
of the west thought that all he had to do 
was to secure a number of cows and turn 
them loose on his farm, to later be the 
owner of a marketable product. It is dif- 
ferent now, and the shrewd breeder and 
stock raiser will only buy that which is 
the best when he is stocking his place. 
This fact has had much to do with the 
decision of the stock yards company of 
South Omaha to arrange for the sale of 
blooded stock every day in the week when 
the gates are open for business. Not 
alone are fine blooded cattle to be sold on 
the market, but horses as well. The 
growth and development of these yards 
as a horse market has been equally as 
great as that which affects cattle. Horse- 
men come here from all over the country 
to secure fine bred animals for all classes 
of work. New York, New Orleans, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia and other cities keep 
men here all the time to pick up horses 
that will meet the requirements of the 
patrons of the companies they represent. 
It is said that no better horses can be 
bought anywhere than right here at 
South Omaha. That the animals which 
are bred and raised on Nebraska prairies 
and tributary territory are strong limbed, 
free from disease, high spirited and reli- 
able—much more so, in fact, than the 
horses that are generally found in other 
portions of the country, so it is seen that 
the possibilities of the South Omaha stock 
yards are not bound by the business that 
the great packing houses do, but that 
they extend to other branches and take in 
the various kinds of live stock. 

Speaking of the establishment of a con- 
tinuous sale of blooded live stock at these 
yards Col. J. M. Rhodes of Kentucky 
said: “Our state has always been proud 
of her horses and we have a right to be 
proud, but I believe that there are just 
as good horses to be had on the South 
Omaha market as there are on any mar- 
ket in our section of the country. One 
reason for this, in my opinion, is the num- 
ber of Kentucky horses and brood mares 
that have been brought into this portion 
of the west. We have the blood down 
there, but Nebraska has the climate that 
gives the horse necessary vitality.” 

The management of the stock yards is 
arranging to still increase the accommo- 
dations for the handling of blooded 
stock, which comes here for a market. 
The large barns, capable of taking care of 
hundreds of head of horses, and the sheds 
and pens where cattle are housed, are 
being put in the best possible shape. In 
a word, everything is being done that can 
be to contribute to the care of the ani- 
mals and bring the seller and the buyer 
together with the least possible inconven- 
ience. G. C. PORTER. 

Omaha, Neb. 


STOCK NOTES. 


MESSRS. POWELL BROS., the Short- 
horn breeders, Lee’s Summit, Mo., have 
issued a very neat catalog of their sur- 
plus, which they will be pleased to mail 
to anyone interested in Shorthorn cattle. 
Look up their advertisement and write 
them. 


FINE SHORTHORNS BURN.—The 
barn of C. P. Tutt of Bunceton, in which 
he had the fine Shorthorns comprising the 
Ashwood herd, was discovered to be on 
fire Tuesday night about 12 o’clock by a 
neighbor. By hard work all the cattle 
were removed except one fine cow and 
calf. Two other thoroughbred cows were 
severely burned; one of them valued at 
$400, will probably die.—Booneville, Mo., 
Democrat. 


H. A. BARBER, Windsor, Mo., says his 
crop of young calves is looking fine. Most 
of the calves are by the coming Cruick- 
shank sire, Orange Duke 3d, which Mr. 
Barber sold to M. R. Amick, Calhoun, 
Mo. Mr. B. has also sold a Cruickshank 
heifer to W. P. Harned, Vermont, Mo. 
His 2-year-old bull, Young Dainty, is do- 
ing well, now that he has become used to 
the change in climate. He now weighs a 
little over 2,000 pounds. 


COL, R. L. HARRIMAN returned home 
last Friday from a tour of salemaking in 
Kansas. He had three large sales last 
week. On Tuesday he sold Shorthorns 
at Holton, Kan.; on Wednesday Aber- 
deen-Angus cattle at Kansas City, and on 
Thursday jacks and horses at Westphalia, 
Kan. He has a number of sales booked 
for next month, among the number being 
a combination Shorthorn sale at Colum- 
bia, Mo., on April 18, and on April 22 and 
23 the big combination Shorthorn sale of 
Gentry Bros., W. P. Harned and June K. 
King at Kansas City.—Bunceton Eagle. 


JEFF HUME of Callaway county sold 
22 head of mules last week to a party 
from Canada, says the Mexico “Intelli- 
gencer.’”” One pair brought $700 and the 
others $165 each. The big team was 18 
hands high and weighed 3,350, was exhib- 
ited at the most prominent fairs of this 
and other states, proving almost invinci- 
ble. Apropos of this sale a dealer of this 
city tells a good story on Mr, Hume, who 
is very original and witty. 


Both were at 4 


bulls were sold for much less money than 
their real value, and although, as here- 
tofore, the Weavergrace young bulls out- 
sold those of any other breeding estab- 
lishment this season, it is quite evident 
that Mr. Sotham is right, as is proven by 
this doubling in the value of Improver’s 
Hesiod in Mr. Clark’s hands. Improver’s 
Hesiod is by Corrector out of Peerless 3d 
by Hesiod; granddam by Pertly, a son of 
Horace. This is a line of blood than 
which there is no better, that insures a 
good report of him in Mr. Clark’s herd. 


OTTO H. SWIGART, Champaign, IIL, 
the proprietor of the Avondale herd of 
Galloway cattle, places his advertisement 
in this issue. He has a most excellent 
herd of this breed of cattle, very uniform 
in quality, excellent coats of hair and 
strictly of the Galloway type. He has at 
the head of his herd two as good bulls of 
the breed as are living to-day. King 
Hensol 9967 is a Columbian and state fair 
winner and senior champion at the Inter- 
national Live Stock Show at Chicago in 
1900. Imp. Druid of Castlemilk 17054 (615E) 
the champion of Scotland, 189. This bull 
will undoubtedly make his mark in this 
herd as a sire, as he is a grand animal in- 
dividually and his immediate ancestors 
are all prize winners in Scotland. Mr. 
Swigart has a splendid lot of young bulls, 
principally by King Hensol, and one of 
his sires, for sale that are worth looking 
after if you want anything in the Gallo- 
way line. He has a very neat catalog 
that it will pay one to send for, as it gives 
full information regarding this great 
herd. 


A GREAT SHORTHORN SALE. 

One of the attractions of the year to 
Shorthorn breeders ought to be the com- 
bination sale at Kansas City, Mo., April 
22-23, when will be sold 110 head of 
straight Scotch and Bates, some Scotch 
topped Bates, and a good sprinkling of 
Booth blood. The consignors are June 
K. King, Marshall; Gentry Bros., Seda- 
lia; John Morris, Chillicothe; W. P. 
Harned, Vermont; Arthur Wallace, 
Bunceton; N. H. Gentry, Sedalia; Col. W. 
R, Nelson, Kansas City, and Capt. C. E. 
Leonard, Bell Air, all from Missouri, and 
Col, W. A. Harris, Linwood, and Fred 
Cowley, Columbus, Kas. From the repu- 
tation of the herds that will be repre- 
sented in the sale and from the personal 
knowledge we have of them we can as- 
sure our readers that the offering will 
be of surpassing merit. There are some 
most excellent animals in each consign- 
ment and the best are not confined to any 
particular line of breeding. One will have 
a chance to buy animals good enough to 
go in any herd in America. Send to Mr. 
June K. King, Marshall, Mo., for catalogs 
at once and note the breeding of this 


offering. Then arrange to attend the 
sale. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


uohetepays, Furnished  f Kvens-Snider 
Buel Company 


Receipts during March were 43,723 cat- 
tle, 181,150 hogs and 24,425 sheep. As com- 
pared with last March, cattle decreased 
6,873, hogs increased 25,500, sheep 660. Re- 
ceipts during week ending March 31 were 
11,416 cattle, 51,111 hogs and 56,185 sheep, 
against 9,435 cattle, 43,247 hogs and 6,081 
sheep the previous week. As compared 
with corresponding week year ago cattle 
increased 200, hogs 16,200, sheep 3 Re- 
ceipts at the four principal markets this 
week were 114,300 cattle, 296,700 hogs and 
125,500 sheep, against 101,200 cattle, 259,500 
hogs and 115,000 sheep the previous week. 
As compared with year ago there were 
107,000 cattle, 262,400 hogs, 108,600 sheep. 

Receipts in the native division were very 
light, and prices on the plain, heavy 
weight steers show a little decline, but 
we think had there been any good to 
choice steers offered prices would have 
ruled steady. The medium classes, such 
as were selling so low a few weeks ago, 
show considerable advance over the low 
time. There are not as many good fed 
Texas cattle coming to market, and the 
pretty good kinds of cattle which come 
in direct competition with best grades 
are selling more readily and at more sat- 
isfactory prices than four or five weeks 
ago. The light weight butcher steers held 
firm, but were in active demand. Receipts 
of cow and heifer butcher cattle were 
light and not equal to the demand. The 
quality of the heifers was fair, but the 
cows were hardly up to the standard. 
There was a scarcity of stock cattle and 
the general conditions were strong. The 
following quotations are based upon the 
present condition of the market: 

Best native beef steers, strictly fancy 
cattle, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, $5.70 
to $6.00. Choice export ; | 1,300 to 
1,600 pounds average, $5.45 to $5.65. Good 
shipping and enna steers, °1,300 to 1,600 
pounds, $5.20 to $5.40. Fair to medium 
ee xd enee. 1,300 to 1,450 pounds, $4.75 

$5.15. The bulk of the native beef 
Ms averaging 1,300 pounds and upwards 
were of medium to good quality, sold at 
$4.90 to $5.40 and the top was $5.50 for 1,424 
pound offerings. 

Steers, 1,200 to 1,290 pounds average, full 
range, rough to best, $4.46 to $5.25, bulk 
of sales at $4.55 to $5.10. Steers, 1,000 to 
1,199 pounds average, full range $4.00 to 
$5.25, bulk of sales at $4.45 to $4.85. Steers 
Y= roy less than 1,000 pounds, full range 
$3.25 t 50, bulk sold at $4.10 to $4.50. 

Feeding steers, fair to choice, 800 pounds 
and upwards, $3.50 to $4.75, the bulk at 
$4.00 to $4.60, and they were good quality. 
Common to choice stockers, $3.00 to $4.65, 
bulk at $3.75 to $4.10, and the quality was 
medium. Stock heifers, full range $2.35 
to $4.20 and the bulk at $8.00 to $3.50. 

Fancy native heifers sell at $4.75 to $5.00 
and there were very few on the market. 
Choice native heifers sell at $4.25 to $4.70. 
Good native cows and heifers sell at 
$3.35 to $4.15. Medium cows at $2.75 to 
$3.25. Fair cows, $2.50 to $2.70. Inferior, 
light and old cows, $1.50 to $2.40. The 
bulk of the Southwest cows sold at $2.40 
to $3.35 and the bulk of all the cows sold 
at 3% to $3.65. Canning cows sell at $1.25 
to $2.75. 

Veal calves, full range, ag to $6.75 per 
100 pounds, bulk at $5.50 tq $6.50 per 100 
pounds. Heretics and yeoctings sold at 
$2.75 to $4.50 per 100 pounds, with the bulk 
at $3.25 to $3.75. 

Bulls, full range $2.60 to $4.00, bulk of 
sales $3.10 to $3.60. Stocker bulls sold at 
$2.60 to $4.00, the bulk at $2.90 to $3.40. 

During the oe milkers sold at a full 
range of $28.00 to $48.00 per cow and calf, 
the bulk of va being at $30.00 to $40.00. 

Receipts of Texas cattle were larger 
than on last week, there being 325 cars, 
as against cars last week, 263 cars 
week before last, and 291 cars the corre- 
sponding week year ago. There has been 
a slight fluctuation during the week and 


20c as compared with last week’s closing 
priese. All offerings sell readily at fol- 

lowing prices: Best sheep $5.00 to $6.10, 
best lambs $5.50 to $5.75, spring lambs $7.00 
to $9.50, best bucks $3.50 to $4.25. 
| Monday, April L—<ieanetees were very 
light in the native division, and prices 
| Were about the same as the close of last 
week. Chicago reported 22,000 cattle and 
the market steady to 10¢ lower. There 
were about 100 cars in the quarantine di- 
vision to-day and prices are practically 
the same as last week. 

HOGS—With light run Monday and fa- 
vorable advices from other points, the 
market was 5c to 10c higher on best and 
about steady on pigs and lights. 

SHEEP—Receipts light, market strong 
at last week's closing prices. 


DEERING AT PARIS IN 1900. 


The Famous Chicago Harvester Company 
Received More and Greater Honors 
Than Were Ever Before Accorded an 
American Exhibitor in the History of 
Expositions. 


America may well feel proud of the in- 
terest which her citizens took in the Paris 
Exposition and the elaborate exhibits 
which were prepared with consummate 
skill and displayed in a manner not ex- 
celled by any other country. Those of har- 
vesting machinery in particular were 
most complete and interesting. The Deer- 
ing Harvester Company of Chicago, 
America’s foremost manufacturer of this 
line of goods, was accorded the position 
of honor, having contributed more to the 
advancement of the art of harvesting 
than any other manufacturer, living or 
dead, and with a greater array of im- 
portant inventions to its credit than any 
other company in the world. 

Visitors to the exposition were prompt 


honors, and it only remained for official 
mandate to ratify the popular verdict, 
which was done in a manner as substan- 


the seven Deering exhibits secured the 
highest award in its class. 


awards, or 29 in all, 
tion of Officer of the Legion of Honor, 
Decoration of Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, two Decorations of Officer of Mer- 
ite Agricole, a special Certificate of Hon- 
or, the Grand Prize, six gold medals, six 
silver medals and eleven bronze medals, 
including Deering Collaborator Medals. 

The Decoration of the Legion of Honor 
was instituted by Napoleon Bonaparte 
when First Consul in 1802, and is only 
conferred in recognition of distinguished 
military or civil achievements. It is the 
highest distinction in the gift of the 
French republic. 

The Decoration of Merite Agricole is an 
honor of but slightly less importance, 
which is conferred upon those who have 
contributed greatly to the advancement 
of agriculture. 

An Official Certificate of Honor was ac- 
corded the Deering retrospective exhibit, 
which showed the improvements in har- 
vesting machinery during the past cen- 
tury, and excited the highest praise of the 
French government officials who had en- 
trusted to the, Deering Harvester Com- 
pany the preparation of this most import- 
ant exhibit. By special request this ex- 
hibit has been presented to the National 
Museum of Arts and Sciences at Paris, 
where it has become a permanent feature 
of that world-famed institution. 

The Deering twine exhibit and corn har- 
vester exhibit, both of which received the 


French government been presented to the 
National Agricultural College of France. 

There was no field trial, either official 
or otherwise, in connection with the Paris 
Exposition, but the most important for- 
eign contest the past season was held un- 
der the auspices of the Russian Expert 
Commission at the government farm of 
Tomsk, Siberia, August 14 to 18. All the 
leading American and European machines 
participated and were subjected to the 
most difficult tests by the government ag- 
riculturist. The expert commission 
awarded the Deering Harvester Company 
the grand silver medal of the Minister of 
Agriculture and Domain, which was the 
highest award. 

The Deering harvester works are the 
largest of their kind in the world, cover- 
ing 85 acres and employing 9,000 people. 
They are equipped with modern automatic 
machines, many of which perform the 
labor of from five to fifteen hands. 

This company is also the largest manu- 
facturer of binder twine in the world, 
having been first to produce single strand 
binder twine, such as is in general use to- 
day, making over a third of the prodyct 
of the entire world. The output of its fac- 
tory for a single day would tie a band 
around the earth at the equator, with sev- 
eral thousand miles to spare. The annual 
production would fill a freight train 2 
miles long. Made into a mat two feet 
wide it would reach across the American 
continent from ocean to ocean. 

Deering machines are known as Light 
Draft Ideals, consisting of binders, mow- 
ers, reapers, corn harvesters, shredders 
and rakes. 

This company exhibited at the Paris 
Exposition an automobile mower, which 
attracted much attention, and exhibitions 
were given with one of these machines in 
the vicinity of Paris throughout the sea- 
son. 


THE COWAN - RANKIN - HAGGARD 
SALE. 


The Cowan-Rankin-Haggard combina- 
tion Shorthorn sale at Kansas City on 
March 29 was well attended. The cattle 
were in good condition, of good quality, 
and the sale was a success. Following is 
a list of ep a and prices: 

— G. M. Casey, Shawnee Mound, 


om 8. Donahay, Newton, 
3—T. P. Bapst, Dover, Kas.. 
4—C, D. Bellows, Maryville, M < 
5—G. W. Johnson, Lexington, Mo 
. Donahay 
, b haces Muscotah, Kas 
t 


t 

. Shelly, Westport, Mo.. 

. Johnson, Willis, Kas.. 

. Leara, Salt Lake, Utah.. 

. Ewing, Saxton, Mo 

. Leara 

. Christinson, New Point, Mo. 
. Christinson 

. Hanna, Emporia, K: 

. W. 8. Tough, Kansas City, 


. Bellows 
22—C. D. Bellows 
23—Henry Furguson, Bradwick, Kas.. 
24—E. ‘hompson Son, Dover, rs 


26—Capt 6 
27—W. R. Nelson, "anese City, Mo.. 
28—Geo. E. Ward, Hawarden, Ia 


$2—-Capt. _, 
33—J. G. 


$4—Btandard: Cattle’ Co., Ames, Neb.. 
35—L. Wolf, Kagpee City, Mo.. 
: = allsville, Mo 


prices are practically the same as at the |39—J. 


close of last week. Receipts this week 
included a few grass steers, which aver- 
aged Ibs. and sold $4.00. The quality 
of the fed cattle is not as good as it was 


a few w ago. 

During the week Texas and Indian Ter- 
ritory steers, 668 to 1,357 pounds average, 
sold = $3.40 to $4.95, with the bulk at $4.05 

eif at $2.55 to $4.60, 


the Illinois State Fair at Springfield last | at $2. 


year, Mr. Hume with his mules and the 
dealer with show horses. Mr, Hume had 
some strong competition in the mule ring 
and wishing to have an equal advantage 
could not overlook procuring a suitable 
vehicle to exhibit this team with. Mr. 
Hume was met by the dealer one morning 
and was asked where he was going. ‘To 


1,261 |town after one of those ‘gum tired’ rigs 


to show my mules to,” was the answer as 
he hurried on. 


T. F. B. SOTHAM of the Weavergrace 
breeding establishment, Chillicothe, Mo., 
pet a letter from Mr. Edward B. Clark, 





says t the foot and mouth disease and 
the pniialiions have caused more losses 
to Argentine farmers than has been the 
general belief. It is estimated that in the 
last year about 14,000,000 sheep perished, 
including almost the whole product of 
1900. The loss in wool is estimated at 35,- 
000,000 kilos. Cattle also suffered, but less 
than sheep. 


1 da, Ill., who purchased Improver’s 
po 107787 at Mr. Sotham’s sale in Kan- 
sas City last January for $355. He says: 
“Improver’s Hesiod fills the bill complete- 
ly; I think him the best bull in the land, 
and so does every one else that sees him. 





_I was offered $700 for him.” 


Mr. Sotham said at the time his young 





junds average at $9.00 
Arkansas . 
, Sold at $3.85 and bulls 
90 and Louisiana and Mis- 
sissip 886 pounds average, 
sold at $3.75 to $3.85 and oxen at $3.20. 
HOGS—The run for the week has been 
fairly a. With unfavorable advices 
other points Monday, the market 
ruled 5c to 10c lower. Tuesday's condi- 
tions were more favorable, and an ad- 
vance of 10c was secured. Wednesday the 
receipts were the most liberal for some 
time and the market ruled 5c to 10c low- 
er. With a fair run Thursday the market 
ruled seedy on best, and a sad on 
pigs. Te were liberal , oe 
the best sold 5c om while ou showed 
ine. With moderate run 
rul higher, while 
prices on pigs oe common b- were ir- 
r ar, but about steady with Friday’s 
the foll wing values: Butchers and ae 
e follo ues 
ft Yorkers one stn ane 


ers $5.90 
80 to 
s 2 5:8, ea to $5.25, m rough iheavies $5.00 to 


SHEEP—Receipts have been light, and 
the market showed an advance of about 


4—Smith Bros., AS has 
44—Henry Furguson. 


45—L. De Valt, Olathe, 
46— 


Sere eeeseeeene 


erage of $243.47 


is Exposition was an automobile mower, 
exhibited by the Deering 

pany, Chicago’s great harvester manu- 
facturer. 

The Deering Harvester Company 


S Eessecton certainly maintains 


tions of the company. 


The Dee 
ordinary roller and ball 


to accord the Deering exhibits supreme 


tial as it was well merited. Each one of 


In addition to four high decorations, the 
Deering yy nee Company received 2 
as follows: Decoras 


highest awards, have by request of the 


Mo. - 150 
"Broadrich, Kas. 140 
125 


Tough ...... 185 
rty-nine ae broug! ght $11,930, an av- 


DEERING AUTOMOBILE MOWER.— 
One of the no-taene features of the Par- 


r Com- 


has 

always been conspicuous for its improve- 
— and progressive ideas, and this - a 
e 


Exhibitions were given in ie Paps ary! 

and | of Paris throughout the expositio 

ring automobile mower is , the 
l bearing 


The attendance at Rainy Miller’s Po- 
land-China sale at Champaign, Ill, on 
March 28 was fairly attended, the offer- 
ing was of good yy and 

shape and the average 

$42.50. The highest — iy ‘3161, for No. 5, 
to J. B, Fink, Hebron, Ill; $130 for No. 
6, same party; "399 for No. 3, to Fenn Bros., 
Talmage, O.; 3% for No. 7, to F. L. Brum- 
back, Cirna Park, Til. 


THE BOONE COUNTY, MO., Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association will seil on April 
18, at Columbia, Mo., a lot of use- 
ful cattle. If the people of that county 
and adjoining counties don’t take advan- 
tage of this offering they will make a 
mistake. The cattle are just the kind to 
use in improving the stock of the county. 
It is a chance to buy at your own price. 
The cattle will probably be sold at such 
prices that no man can afford to use a 
grade bull. Look up the advertisement 
and write to = John Burrus, Columbia, 
Mo., for a catalog. Don’t forget the date, 
April 18, at Columbia, Mo. 


TENOLEUM 22s, Ta, Pee Be 


Reraally i drtrs out worme, Cures Ry TT 
Sy headine wartentae ae 
free. Zenner Disinfectant Co., 85 Bates St., Detroit, 


HEREFORD CATTLE! 


20 bullsand 20 heifers for sale, all registered, 
choicely bred, Call on or address. 


N. E. MOSHER & SON, Salisbury, Mo. 


100 Head Shorthorns 


In herd; young stock of both ssezes for sale. 
Cruickshank bull Duke of ‘dson ates at 
head of herd. M. H. H. Stephens, Bunceton, Mo. 

















PIASA 
BREEDING 
x 14, 


FARM Melville Mr ml. maeas Louis 
SHORTHORN CATTLE ternsyues, sex 
China L- ] of the mene | a~ yh — Ry 4 
good and pe See sale; home res 


roi “visitors welsome: pan fjeining town 
. 8. Ww. Cox Greenfield.Mo. 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Cotewold and Shropshire Sheep 
Bulls ready for service. Some choice boars ‘and 
16 bucks for sale at reasonable prices. The pure 
Scotch bulls Violets Prince 145647 and Golden 8ym- 
pathy 151656 in service, 

JOHN MORRIS, Ohillicethe, Mo. 


EDGEWOOD HERD, POLLED DURHAMS. 


The largestand best bred herd Missis- 
aaa ey Bulls for sale. per 
B. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co,, Mo. 














A DEHORNER 


The proper dehorner is a pag Durham 
Write or call in senyrepne te ae 


w JOHNSON. | Lexington, Mo. 





Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 
Hero of Estill 34 23696 by Hi 
= bulls and Mastin Wows Bros. ‘udson 
Bailtvan Co. Mo., J. T. WATSON, Mgr., iE 





RAVENSWOOD HERD 


SHORTHORNS 


125 head in herd. 20 bulls for sale from 4.35 
old. Scotch and Scotch toped. Herd headed b: 
(Lavender Viscount, 124755), the champion short 
horn oe Kansas City Show, lo 


©. E. LEONARD, Bell Ai 
BD, PATTERSON, Manager’ Pe! Ait Mo. 
BR. RB. and telephone station, Bunceton, Mo 


ENGLISHEE2t; POLLED CATTLE 


fine stock. 
L. K. HASELTINE, Dorches 





licited. 
iter, Green Co., Mo 





CEDAR VIEW AND GROVE -HILL 


SHORTHORNS 
Gay Laddie 119293 oe head of herd, Young stock 


for sale. Call or 
POWE. ELL BROS., Lee's Summit, Mo. 


SHORTHORN CATTLE, 
Setaza to satire Som Lg Bento 
sale. address 

ah “I. 1 LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Meo. 
ATALOGUES for Shorthorn sajes 5 comptes 


or furnished complete at attractive prices. 
ddress THOS. P. HALL, Breckenridge. Mo. 











Clover Leaf Farm HEREFORDS 
From the best imported and native strains. Farm 
situated 2 miles from aS telephone at farm. 
Visitors met at depot if d Sorrespendenes 
solicited. i x2 tore ale at alltimes. W. 
G, SWINNE ‘Arc, Mo., Greene Co., 
on Memphis R. R. ‘ 








AUCTIONEERS. 








LIVE STOCK AUCNIONEFR, 
JAS. W. SPARKER, Marshall Mo. Am sel- 
ling for the best breeders everywhere. Posted on 
pedigree and individual merit.- Terms low. 


J. WEST JONES, LENOX, IOWA snd 
CAREY M. JO NES, DAVENPORT, 
Iowa's | STOCK A’ 
before claiming 








Write 
Live Stock Auctioneer 


R, L. HARRIMAN, Banceton, Mo, 


Up-to-date in ev: ne rin Am sell! for 
the best breeders in the country. Terms lo _ 


R. W. MITCHELL, 


LIVE STOCK AUOCTIONRES 


ENTEYVILUE, MO. 
tI breed pure bred quis 


and hogs, 
of patrons say PT know how to sell them. Write 


for terms and dates. 


HARRY GRAHAM, °"4{coTxs, 
LIVE STOCK AND GENERAL'SALES. 


AUCTIONEER. 


TERMS Low. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Shorthorn Bulls. 


A choice lot for sale. 
viduals and 











. won 
.HLF LKERSON & SONS 
Jerseyville, Tulwois 


AVONDALE GALLOWAYS. 


A few bulls of serviceable age now for sale. 
spare a few females, 100in herd. Otto H. hy 
8. end State St., Champaign, ml. ~ 


Hereford Cattle 
FOR SALE! 


9 nice hay heifers; 10 ee 
id heifers; 1 bull's t 8 to 14 months; 

‘ear-old Palle 1 coming 2-y 
marked and 


» well and good old ball 
J. A. STEWART, Columbia, Mo. 











H. A. BARBER. 


Mo. 
Shorthorn Bulls For Sale! 











manufactured by this 

that it is specially equipped wi 
on BE gasoline motor, 
plies sufficient 


ficult 


a team can be 





automobile power. 


sup- 
wer to cut the most dif- 
crops, the machine is constant- 
ly under the control of the operator, who 
can back it or turn it with greater facility 
than This indi- 
cates that in the near future a variety of 
farm a may be equipped with 








Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 
CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 125406, 
assisted by Waterloo Duke oF 
Cedar Vale 188065, heads our herd 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, 
pure Scotch and Scotch 

cows of the most fashionable 
families, 


Stock for sale at all times 
at reasonable prices. 


Parties met at train. Farm 
two miles out. 


TELEPHONE NO, 20. 


SHUR THORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


SERS aR SS ete 
SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS 


Gooch of all enon nas core, Top ane 8 Call on OF kddrece 7 Dest, blood in America and 


N. H. GENTRY, SEDALIA, 


le 
BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS! ©: 


M. MARSHAL, Prop., 
cBLACK WATER 
Cruickshank Bull, Orange Hero, by County, Mo. 


merit the stendard. Young’ stock ot Cofe,,Remaiee are ot pare Sete ene 


‘Pasteur Vaccine” 


=BLACKIL L EG= 


PASTEUR VACCINE COM 
Branches—Kansas City, Omaha, Ft. Worth, San Francisco 


(ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARD. 


Louis. 
Located at Hast St. Louis, directly opposite the of St. 
Shippers should see that their stook ie billed direoty te tre 


National Stock Yards. 


©0.@ KNOX, Vice-Pres. CO. T. JONBS, Genera) Mer L. W. KRAES, Asst. Jon’! Maer 


SCOTT & MARCH, Breeders of 
Registered Herefords. 


Young Stock for sale. BELTON, MO 


I High-Classed 110 


Shorthorns 
PUBLIC AUCTION 


pure My ato with indiwident 





— 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, ON APRIL 22-23, 


Consisting of 


90 BULLS AND 60 COWS AND HEIFERS, 


All old enough to breed. Will either be bred or have 
calf at foot; of straight Scotch and Bates breeding of the 
very best, Scotch topped Bates, andsome carry a strong 
infusion of Booth Bloud. This offering as to quality is 
as good as the herds they represent contain, and the 
contributors are as follows; 
June K. King, Marshall, Mo., 30 head, 
Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo., 25 head, 
John Morris, Chillicothe, Mo., 26 head, 
W. P. Harned, Vermont, Mo., 15 head, 

N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo., I head, 
Arthur Wallace, Bunceton, Mo., 6 head, 

Fred Cooley, Columbus, Kas., 3 head, 
While Mr. C, E, Leonard, Bell Air, Mo., Col. W. R. 
Nelson. Kansas City, Mo., and Col. W. A. Harris, ° 
Linwood, Kas , are offering one each. 





Col. F. M. Woods, 
Col. J. W. Sparks, 
Col. R. L. Harriman, 
Send to 


JUNE K. KING, Marshall, Mo., 


For Catalogue. 


Auctioneers, 


PUBLIC SALE OF 


Shorthorn Cattle 


eset “een 
Columbia, Mo., Thursday, April 18, 1901. 


Under the auspices of the Boone County. Missouri, Shorthorn Breeders 
Association. 


The Shorthorn Breeders of Boone and nearby counties will sell at the 
Fair Grounds pttctnins ae by about 50 HEAD of Registered 


sexes. 
Pedigreed Cattle are not high a section, and this will be an excel- 
young bulls at 


lent opportunity to secure a few good females or some 
*|tent ope moras | Don’t miss this sale. For Catalogs, address 


John Burruss, Columbia, Mo. 
Auctioneers—Ool. J. W. Sparks, Col. R. L. Harriman, Judge J. A. Stewart. 


HEREFORDS | suicell & simpson, 


600 HEAD IN HERD, |!ndependence, Mo. 
Shorthorn Cattle eee Sain, Topres: 


i gomngho and 2 Babee 2 Senpes. 
J and Windeome Dake ith, 1316% in service, “Toon Toung sigek for sale Come Gone and s0e or aa ndarene 


die he dg SHORTHORNS | 


a ay hr yd al ay Fag 


iaay or w. eas 7 BABNED, VERMONT. COOPER Co.,/MO 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 


12 Zeasting Dalis and.15 Wensting Meitere, oll reds, Gocdneas familias nd cred by Chied ee 


Sates tee Oe Renita 


them, they will bear inspection. 








As 
tor 
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SPAVIN 


KENDALL'S *encune 


Splint Carbey te aad al tote ot Lamenons n 











SOUTHWEST MISSOURI CIRCUIT. 


Eight Continuous Weeks. 


Sedalia, State Fair... 








The Columbia, Mo., Harness races will 
take place at the fair held there July 30 to 
August 2, inclusive. The classes and 
purses are as follows: For trotters, 2:45 
class, $1,000; 2:30 class, $400; 2:23 class, $500; 
2:18 class, $400; 2:35 class, $400. For pacers, 
2:35 class, $1,000; 2:25 class, $500; 2:17 class, 
$400; 2:11 class, $400; 3 years and under, 
$300. Stakes close June 15. N. D. Robnett 
is secretary, Columbia, Mo. 


The Missouri State Fair has agreed upon 
the following classes and purses for its 
speed rings at its coming meeting at Se- 
dalia, September 9 to 14, inclusive, viz.: 
For trotters, 2:45 class, $500; 2:30 class, $1,- 
000; 2:27 class, $500; 2:23 class, $500; 2:18 
class, $500. For pacers, 2:35 class, $500; 2:25 
class, $500; 2:17 class, $1,000; 2:10 class, $500; 
3 years and under, $300. Entries close Aug- 
ust 1. Records after June 1 no bar. There 
will be a running race each day. 


Bob Harriman of Bunceton, Mo., writes 
the RURAL WORLD: I have sold about 
20 of my horses the past winter and 
among them Narrita, 2:24, by Gambetta 
Wilkes, dam by Mambrino Startle. I sold 
her to W. D. Hearn, a banker at Pine 
Bluff, Ark. She is the fastest trotter I 
ever owned and ought to beat 2:10 this 
season. I am now going to devote myself 
as auctioneer, and starting judge at har- 
ness races, with the same enthusiasm 
that I have devoted myself the few past 
years to the horse business. 

An old-time trotting horse breeder pass- 
ed away in the recent death of Henry N. 
Smith. He founded Fashion Farm, near 
Trenton, N. J., the greatest breeding es- 
tablishment of 15 years ago, and which 
became famous as the home of the trot- 
ting champions Goldsmith Maid, 2:14; 
Lady Thorn, 2:18%, and Lucy, 2:18%. It 
was the home also of the kind of trotting 
stallions Jay Gould, 2:214%; Gen. Knox, 
Socrates, Gen. Washington and Stranger. 
In days of Commodore Vanderbilt and 
Jay Gould Henry N. Smith was a power 
in Wall street and one of the most fam- 
ous financiers in the country. 

John Splan, who lately returned to 
Cleveland from a trip to the bluegrass 
region, looking for a car load of horses 
that suited his orders and failed to secure 
what he wanted, has this to say of the 
horse situation in that section: “I want 
some extra good horses, but the kind I 
want are not here. I never saw the de- 
mand greater nor the supply less. The 
breeders made a mistake when they quit 
producing serviceable horses when the 
panic hit the business about seven years 
ago. Good driving horses are in demand 
and everybody nowadays wants one. The 
‘swell’ people have quit riding bicycles, 
and the automobile does not cut much 
figure with the pleasure riders.”’ 

“Truly, the ideal American trotter is 
something to be striven for, and no won- 
der,” says the ‘Kentucky Stock Farm,” 
“4t is that men will pay a fabulous price 
for one that can, by his marvelous flights 
of speed, faultless action and easy car- 
riage, annihilate space, and by his intel- 
ligence and courage make him superior to 
all animals. It is this type that should be 
the ideal of every breeder, for it is this 
that appeals to the mind of all true lov- 
ers of the horse. Valuable as he is to- 
day, he can be made more so by wise 
management; his good qualities can be 
made more pronounced if given an oppor- 
tunity of doing himself justice. He must 
not be hampered and destroyed by meth- 
ods that tend to wear him out before 
coming into possession of his fullest pow- 
ers.”” 

The new “Year Book,” now out, is on 
the same general plan as last year’s, 
which proved the most satisfactory by far 
since the double volume of 1892. The ta- 


Horse Owners! Use 


Caustic 





ble of contents of the new volume shows 
that the racing summaries occupy 3 
pages; the “list of slow performers,” 15 
pages; the 2:30 trotting list, 46; the 2:2 
pacing list, 48; the table of 2:30 trotters 


prior to 1900, 25; the table of 2:10 trotters, 
2; the table of 2:10 pacers, 3; the “great 
table’’ of 2:30 trotters and 2:25 pacers, un- 
der their sires, 337; the table of “great 
brood mares,” 162; the table of champion 
trotters, 4; the table of fastest records, 
6; the table of rejected records, 1; and the 
indices, 71, with 3 extra pages of addition- 
al information received too late for inser- 
tion in the body of the work. 

Said George H. Ketcham recently: “I 
believe that Cresceus will trot this year in 
2:02 and he will then be retired for breed- 
ing purposes entirely. I think The Abbot 
will cut down his record this year, too. 
Cresceus’ sale at $100,000 would be a bad 
deal for me. He is worth $20,000 a year, 
and for breeding purposes he is good for 
15 years. Cresceus is not a handsome 
horse, but is good natured. With the har- 
ness on there is no kinder horse. Unhar- 
nessed, he is not bad, but he is then play- 
fully disposed and doesn’t comprehend 
how rough he is. He insists .on demon- 
strating his good fellowship much like a 
locomotive would. He always wants to 
hand you something. He doesn’t know 
he is rough, however. Cresceus as a 3- 
year-old killed a boy at Springfield. He 
was playful and struck the lad with his 
head, killing him instantly.” 


CARE OF THE STALLION. 


Several inquiries have come to the RU- 
RAL WORLD about the care and treat- 
ment of stallions during the breeding sea- 
son. In a few lines we would say keep 
him in the highest state of health and 
vigor. Whatever will best effect this ob- 
ject should be done. Keep him in a clean, 
well lighted, roomy box stall, so he can 
see what is going on around him, but 
don’t keep him a prisoner in a closed box 
stall, where he can see nothing. He should 
be driven or be ridden daily, for every an- 
imal needs plenty of healthful exercise, 
fresh air and sunshine. If he is not taken 
out and worked in harness or under sad- 
dle daily he should have a good sized lot 
connected with his stall, into which he 
should have free access, to get the health- 
ful influence of sun and light and pure 
air and physical exercise. The main feed 
should be the sweetest and best hay, oats 
and wheat bran and but very little corn. 
Good grooming is indispensable to good 
health and a thorough cleansing of his 
coat and skin once a day is indispensable 


ST. LOUIS DRIVING CLUB NOTES, 


The executive board of the Gentlemen's 
Driving Club at its meeting Friday even- 
ing arranged preliminary matters incident 
to the initial matinee in May. A new 
track machine has been purchased and 
the grandstand will be painted, and the 
track work will be commenced soon. 
There has been much talk this week in 
driving club circles about the match race 
between Larry Harrigan’s trotting stal- 
lion, Locust Valley, by Gebhardt, and Dr. 
Heine Marks’ colt, Nick Hackett, by Lord 
Neville. The match is for $1,000 a side, to 
take place July 1 over the driving club 
course at Forest Park, owners to drive 
and rules of the American Association to 
govern. Each party has posted the first 
payment of $100 in the hands of James J. 
Maher. 

Norman J. Colman, 
Missouri State Fair, has just returned 
from Sedalia and reports that active 
measures have been taken to have a great 
fair at Sedalia September 9 to 13. The 
following classes and purses have been 
adopted: For trotters, 2:45 class, $500; 
2:30 class, $1,000; 2:27 class, $500; 2:23 class, 
$500; 2:18 class, $500. For pacers, 2:35 class, 
$500; 2:25 class, $500; 2:17 class, $1,000; 2:10 
class, $500; 3 years and under, $300. En- 
tries close August 1. Records made after 
June 1 not a bar. Contracts have been 
made for ten additional double _ stables 
and for the completion of the track and 
the building of a grandstand. 


president of the 


MONITOR RUSSELL, 34350. 


The Colman Stock Farm stallion Mon- 
itor Russell, 34350, will make the season of 
1901 at Walker, Mo., under the care of 
Mr. David S, Perdee. Monitor Russell 
was’ sired by Alley Russell, 4502, record 
2:26%, by Mambrino Russell, 2008, son of 
Woodford Mambrino, 2:21%. The dam of 
Alley Russell was Alley by Hambletonian 
10, the dam of the great stallion Wilton, 
2:19%, Albert France, 2:20%, Alley Russell, 
2:264%. The dam of Mambrino Russell was 
Miss Russell by Pilot Jr. 12, the dam of 
Maud §S., 2:08%, Nutwood, 2:18%, one of 
the greatest trotting sires. Woodford 
Mambrino, 2:214%, was by Mambrino Chief, 
dam by Woodford, thoroughbred. The 
dam of Monitor Russell is Monsula by 
Sultan, 2:24, second dam Monitor Rose 
by Monitor 1327; 3d dam Bay Dixie by Ab- 
dallah Jr. 5720, son of Abdallah 15; 4th 
dam Dixie 2:30 to wagon by Pilot Jr. 12 
.and full sister to Tackie, 2:26, the dam of 
the great Pilot Medium; 5th dam Jenny 
Lind by Bellfounder. These dams are all 
producers of better than 2:30 speed and in 
the great brood mare table. Sultan, the 
sire of Monsula, the dam of Monitor Rus- 
sell, was by The Moor and the founder of 
a great family of trotters. Mr. Wilson 
paid Senator Rose of California $20,000 for 
Sultan. He was the sire of Stamboul 
2:07% and 40 others that have beaten 2:30. 
Monitor Russell is bay, 16 hands, very 
stylish, splendidly gaited and for siring 
speed, coach, carriage, farm or roadster 
horses is an ideal stallion. 


THE STALLION SEASON. 


The RURAL WORLD is pleased to call 
attention to the high class harness stal- 
lions advertised in its columns. They are 
a credit to the horse industry of any state 
and are well worthy the patronage of the 
breeders of horses anywhere. Among 
those advertised are Walnut Boy, 2:11%, 
who has perhaps sired greater speed than 
any stallion now in the state. He has as 
stable companions such horses as Onward 
Boy, Allison Boy, etc., well worthy of ex- 
tensive patronage. Mr. J. G. Cal- 
lison is located near Windsor, Mo., 
and mares sent to him will re- 
ceive the best care and attention. 

Mr, M. B. Wilson of Lexington adver- 
tises his grandly bred stallion Alligon, 
31236, of the Wilkes-Electioneer strains, 
which seem to be the most popular of the 
present day. Mr. Wilson calls attention 
to his excellent breeding in his advertise- 
ment. 

Mr. H. D. Ayres of Breckenridge an- 
nounces his great stallion Velocidad, 
14901. Here is a stallion of the Election- 
eer-Belmont blood well worthy of the at- 
tention of the best breeders. Sired by 
BHlectioneet 125, dam Nutula by Belmont 
6&4, sire of Nutwood, 2:18%, second dam 
Miss Russell by Pilot Jr. 12, dam of Maud 





prior to 1900, 58; the table of 2:25 pacers | 


's., Nutwood, etc. 
est of breeding. 

| The admirers of Blue Bull blood should 
not overlook the stallion Cambrist, 12287, 
grandson of that noted sire. The value 
j of this bloed in a trotting pedigree has 
, been so frequently and fully spoken of 
by Mr. Clement that it is only necessary 
‘to call attention to it at this time. 

The saddle stallions should not be over- 
looked. There is Rex McDonald, the 
champion gaited saddle stallion of the 
West, advertised by Hisey & Lee of Mex- 
| ico, and Forest King, advertised by D. L. 
Parrish, worthy the patronage of the best 
saddle breeders of America. The great de- 
mand for good horses of all kinds should 
prompt the owners of mares to breed 
them the coming season. 


This is the very rich- 


FROM STERLING, KANSAS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The Arkan- 
sas Valley Fair Association has broken 
ground for its half mile track and things 
look well for one of the old-time county 
fairs to be held in this little city. Our 
fair is in the seven weeks’ circuit com- 
posed of Hutchinson, Eldorado, Newton, 
Wichita, St. John, Great Bend and Ster- 
ling. Our purses will range from $500 to 
$1,000 and the runners will get some good 
money. 

There are a number of fairly good hors- 
es in and around Sterling, among them 
Judge A., 2:14%; Bay Bird, 2:23%; Morris 
A., 2:224%; Yankee Tom, 2:29%, and others 
without records. A pacer owned by D. J. 
Fair, the president of the Sterling Driv- 
ing Club, can pace some and no doubt will 
beat 2:15 this year, if in good hands. O. 
Cantwell, the Broadway tailor, has a very 
nice black gelding by Morris H. that has 
the right way of going. Dr. Hodge, the 
Broadway druggist, also possesses a son 
of Henry Lloyd that can step down the 
road at a runaway clip at the pace. Dr. 
W. N. Colman has Billie the Kid, and he 
can show his heels to most any 20-year- 
old fellow. A few trainers will locate here 
soon and I will write you concerning them 
and the stuff they have in their hands for 


development later on. 
TURKOMAN. 


L. E. CLEMENT’S HORSE GOSSIP. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The stakes 
for the first meeting of the Missouri State 
Fair have been published and are very 
liberal, for a first meeting. A good en- 
try list will have much to do with the 
success of the meeting. A horse if eligi- 
ble at the closing of the entries to the 
Short Haul Circuit, is eligible to the 
Sedalia meeting. The entry need not nec- 
essarily be made until Thursday, August 
Ist. 

The Sedalia track will be one of the 
best mile tracks in the country, and if 
finished within the next 60 days, as it 
probably will be, it should be settled 
enough for fast time before the middle 
of September. There are a large number 
of green horses and horses that have not 
taken a standard trotting record, and 
such horses if not started between June 
15th and August Ist and found to be of 
little value, should be entered. The 2:30 
class for the Readville, Mass., meeting 
has 72 entries. There should be no less 
than 20 entries for a stake for $1,000, which 
is offered by the State Fair. I know of 
no class that seems to have more eligible 
candidates in sight than the class for 2:17 
pacers, and as this is also for $1,000 there 
should be nearly or quite as many entries 
as for the 2:30 trot for $1,000. There are 
several Missouri horses, bred and owned 
in the state, that would not be eligible 
to a 2:12 class pace that could enter in a 
2:10 class, while none which are eligible 
to a 2:12 class would fail to enter in a 
2:10 class just as quickly. I look to see 
all these races well filled, which will in- 
sure interest in the meeting in years to 
come. The State Fair Board has made 
no discrimination between trotters and 
pacers—all are cared for alike. 

Several years ago when Diabolo, 2:09%, 
was 4 years old, I called attention to his 
sire, who then had a trotting record of 
2:20. An older brother, J. H. Steiner, also 
had a standard trotting record. Then 
came a third brother, but his reputation 
has been made atthe lateral gait, and reads 
Klattawa (3), 2:05%. Charles Derby sires 
both trotters and pacers, but in 1900 only 
added two pacers to his list. Strathmore 
and his sons are siring more pacers than 
any other son of Hambletonian. Sidney, 
by Santa Claus, was developed at the 
pace. This sire was a trotter and his 
sons in 1900 added more trotters than 
pacers. 

I only heard of two standard mares in 
Ray County, but in good stallions they 
are to the front. The best known stal- 
lion is the Jay Bird stallion Col. Lillard, 
sire of Red Ink, a high class trotter, and 
a high priced show horse. Carl D., a 
pacer, has since attracted some attention 
to him. W. M. Milligan, at Richmond, 
owns Judge Orr, by Nutbreaker, son of 
Nutwood. His dam is Musette, by Cor- 
bin’s Bashaw, second dam Fleta Maid, 
dam of Lobasco, 2:10, by General Hatch, 
son of C. M. Clay, 22. This fellow was 
purchased by Mr. Milligan when coming 
three years of age. Mr. W. E. Settles, a 
neighbor, says there are very few of his 
colts left in Ray County, he himself hav- 
ing sold four of them for $1,166. One sold 
at public sale in St, Louis for $460. Judge 
Orr is out of Queen, by Telegraph, sire of 
the pacer Telegram, owned by F. G. 
Losekam, St. Louis. Mr. Settles has a 
brood mare by Kentucky Chief, by the 
pacer Corbeau, 9%, dam by Mambrino 
Chief (11), second dam by Cook’s Whip. 
This mare has been bred to Judge Orr, 
and has several fillies by him, and is now 
in foal to General Gomez 27765, by Gram- 
pian, dam Cuvire, by Mimic, second dam 
Cigarette, by Lyle Wilkes. This horse 
was bred by the McCormick Stock Farm 
at Bowling Green, and is a trotter. Some 
one will campaign him in 1901, and I 
should not be surprised to find him en- 
tered in the 2:30 $1,000 stake at Sedalia this 
fall, as he is a young and coming trot- 
ter and showed ability to beat 2:30 last 
season. 

What is true in Ray County does not 
apply to Lafayette County. Capt. Bar- 
nett has two of the greatest dams of trot- 
ters in the state, Nellie Smith, by Almont 
Pilot, dam of Red Ink, first dam by Mar- 
maduke, second dam by Idol 177, and the 
dam of Rustic B., 2:22%, by Merchant 599, 
second dam by Al West and third dam by 
Idol 177. Mr. George M. Catron has Els- 
mont, by Elsmere, son of Electioneer, 
dam Nellie Smith. He has quite a num- 
ber of standard mares that he has been 
breeding to Star Wilkes, Alligon, Rustic 
B., and Elsmont. Capt, R. Todhunter 
has moved to Lexington, Mo., during the 
past week and takes with him Star 
Wilkes and the dam of Nettlewood, 2:16%, 
and her yearling filly by Star Wilkes. 
Mr. Catron has Kalulu, by Jay Gould, 
dam of Koleta, 2:24, and a weanling filly 
by Star Wilkes. She is now in foal to 
Alligon, There are several good breeders, 





and all of them have more or less well 
bred standard mares and yet only the 
Missouri river divides these two counties. 

Dr. Bates has Conflict, sire of Contest, 
2:21, at 2 years, and Pamsier, son of Earl, 
by Princess. The best animal I saw at 
Mr. Catron’s was by Elsmont, dam Lady 
Peck, by Talmage 4094. This filly is well 
enough bred to make a trotting race 
horse and is a good gaited miss. Lafay- 
ette County should send out some of the 
best trotters in the country. Kalulu, by 
Jay Gould, was bred in 1900 to the brother 
of Falsetto in training at Higginsville. 
She should produce another Falmouth or 
a brood mare greater than herself. 

Velocidad is possibly the best bred son 
of Electioneer living or dead—a brother 
in blood to Sphinx, Egotist and Electrite. 
Most people would prefer the cross to 
Miss Russell in place of her less noted 
sister, Waterwitch. If given an oppor- 
tunity he will sire more speed than all 
the sons that the old horse left, produced 
by thoroughbred mares, and there are a 
large number of them. Azmoor, Don Mon- 
tieth and Electric King, the three broth- 
ers, ought to be able, placed as they have 
been, to sire more than this Missouri 
horse, but I do not think they will. Cam- 
brist is a Blue Bull that appeals to the 
breeders of Missouri to save the blood of 
his family. There are 32 entries in the 
2:30 trotting class at Readville, and the 
little in-bred Blue Bull mare Nancy 
Hawkins, if she comes to the wire right, 
will be inside of the money, for the colts 
of Brussells are born race horses, 


We are just in receipt of the new vehi- 
cle and harness catalog of the Marvin 
Smith Co, of Chicago, Ill. As many of 
our readers know, this is the large vehi- 
cle and harness mail order house which 
has been a regular advertiser in our pa- 
per. Many of our readers indeed are reg- 
ular and well satisfied customers of this 
house. This new catalog is about the 
most extended and comprehensive we 
have seen. It is filled with large half- 
page cuts of all classes and kinds of ve- 
hicles. The cuts are large enough to give 
the reader a very exact idea of the con- 
struction of every vehicle. The descrip- 
tions are full and complete even to the 
smallest detail. Thus, by a combination 
of the two, it is possible for a customer to 
select to an absolute certainty exactly 
what he desires in a vehicle and he is not 
left to guess as to any points of material 
construction or finish. We illustrate here- 
with one of the vehicles contained in this 
catalog, which may be safely regarded as 
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a type of style, finish, etc. This job 
cataloged under No, A 649 and has the 
new season’s style, canopy top. The 
fringe and tassels are made to match the 
seat trimmings. Has fine, oil burning 
lamps for use at night—a great measure 
of safety. Beautiful, gracefully bent 
fenders, high solid panel packs and spring 
cushions and spring backs. These, with 
wide, roomy seats and the strong but wil- 
lowy oil tempered springs, make it as 
easy as a rocking chair.. These people will 
trim a buggy and paint it in any way 
their customer may wish. Another strong 
point in their favor is that they guaran- 
tee any vehicle they sell for two years. 


This guarantee means what it says, too. 
If it were not so, and if we did not know 
that the Marvin Smith Co, can be depend- 
ed upon to deal fairly and honestly with 
the people, we would not carry their ad- 
vertisements in our paper. 

Write to Marvin Smith Co. at once for 
this new vehicle and harness catalog. 
Simply address them at Chicago, Ill. They 
are old enough and large enough to make 
a street address unnecessary. 


is 


H. H. Hamer, Vermont, Il. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed you will find money 
order for which please send me its worth 
of Hamer’s Sure Cure. It is the best lin- 
iment I have used. 

LEWIS W. HASSMANN. 

East Alton, Ill. 


USED FOR 18 YEARS. 


Proctor, Mo., Oct. 1, 1900. 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co. 

Gentlemen: I have been using your 
Spavin Cure for 18 years. I find it is the 
best liniment on the market. Enclosed 
you will find 2c stamp for one of your 
Horse Books; have got mine misplaced 
and can’t find it. A, C. NEWTON. 


WHAT A DRUGGIST SAYS: I saw 
your ad. in the “‘Pharmaceutal Era.” 
Kindly send me a supply of your pictures 
of famous horses. I recommend your 
Gombalt’s Caustic Balsam very highly, 
knowing of some wonderful cures it pro- 
duced especially in sweeney and spavin. 

CLYDE McBRIDE. 

Clyde, Kan. 


TRACELESS HARNESS 
BAKER’S (LATEST AND BEST) 


Write for circulars and prices 


8. F. BAKER & co., Burnt Hilts, N.Y. 


D. R. THOMAS, Monett, Mo. 
Breeder of Horses and Jacks. Sh rthorn Cattle, 
Poland-China uae. . R. Chickens and 
Bronze Turkeys. g8 and young stock for sale. 











ag ey few young, black, reg. stallions 
and mares at low prices. A Kansas 


80 320 acres 
land. A. M. WALKER. Laclede, Mo, 


All harness, old or new, is 
and wear 


Eureka Harness Oil 


Thick, Swollen Glands 


can be removed 
-. with .. 


ABSORBINE 


or any Bunch or 
Swelling caused by 
Strain or inflam- 


S 
made pliable and easy—will look better 


longer—by the use of 


Baves 








mation. $2.00 per 











' Forme a : 
gZ you the two profit 
Besides all th 


hicle on 10 days free tria 


satisfactory, return ifjat our expense. 


, Can you ask more? 





A them to you direct at 


bottle, delivered. 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 
Springfield, Mass. 


FISTULA, 
POLL EVIL 


and all on horses cured with 
HAMER’S SURE CURE or money 
refunded. Removes Lumps of all kinds 
on either cattle, hogs or horses. Send 

$1.00 per bottle by 


for 44-page pamphlet. 
mail. Sold by everywhere, 
Cures Founder and Distemper. 

4. H. HAMER. VERMONT, ILL, 


NEWTONS ForHeaves 
Pr CURE. hire a 

‘or Distemper, orm 
Expeller and Con a 
50c.size. Strong recom'ends 
Dealersordelivered.Newtop 
HorseRem.Co( P )ToledoO 
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we send any ve- 
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FOR BARREN MARES. 


LYFORD'S IMPREGHATORS AND DILATORS. 


Book on Barren Mares and Sterility Stallions, $1.00. 
Cc. C. LYFORD, Minneapolis, Minn. 


THIS BUGGY O}RECT 
aetine 








linimen 


Best Antiseptic Known. 


Cures in Man 


Rheumatism, cramps, strains, 
sprains, lameness, and all aches. 


For Your Horse 


Cures cuts, kicks, bruises; kills 

a spavin, curb or splint; dispels 
lameness. 

Family size, 25 cents. Horse size, so cents 

and $1.00, Ask your dealer or druggist for it. 

Prepared by Dr. Earl S. Sloan, Boston, Mass. 


SADDLE 
STALLIONS 


Saddle Bred 
Stallions, duly 
registered, for 
sale. Address, 
TOM BASS, 
Mexico, Mo. 


ALLIGON 31236 


The best bred Wilkes Electioneer Stallion in Mis- 
souri. Traces seven times to Hamiltonian 10 
(through Abdallah, Geo. Wilkes, Electioneer and 
Egbert), twice to Mambrino Chief and twice t. 
Pilot, Jr. Has fine size, splendid style and action, 
the best of muscle and bone. and is a remarkably 
fine individual. For terms, etc., apply to 
Mo. 
Durable, Elasti 
ible. for 
its an; 


W. B. WILSON 
G ADDL fey 
producer 























Lexington, 
on solid leather 
horses’ 
back. Warranted not to hurt. Wholesale prices 
from to consumer. Send two (2) cent stamp for 
our large Illustrated Catalogue of Harness, Saddles, etc. 
W. 1H. Dillingham & Go. Louisville Ky. 


Mention The Rural World when you write. 


1901. SEASON. 1901, 


BLACKWATER STOCK FARM. 


MIONGOLD, No. 28625—sirea by Allandort 
Monitor 1327; 2d yg ag sy os Sac 

; ay e by Abdallah Jr. 5720; 8rd 
Pilot Jr., sire of Maud 8.; 4th dam Jenny Lind by Bellfounder” 7 


HENRY WILKES, sired by Ashland Wilkes, 2:17 (sire of Jno. R. 
eS py nye pa Gentry, 2,003¢ and others in 2:30; Istdam Bonnie 

-» by Joe Elmo; 2d dam Nettie by Blackwell’s Hambletonian, Jr.; 3rd 
~~ cms Bay Eagle, thoroughbred son of the great Grey Eagle. 

ese Stallions are not only royally bred but bred right. 
stands 16 hands high, d flat bone. weighs 1200 lbs., = 8. CRSOLP 
ability to trot in 2:15; has a record of 2:3414. Will be marked this year. 
HENRY WI!KES is a noted show animal, possessing mot 

beauty than anybody’s horse. Awarded 1st oF te ney in Nw hay pt 
a, wherever shown; two 840 silver medals Kansas City Inter 


For extended pedigrees and terms, address 
ROLLA C. BROWNLEE, Holden, Mo. 


VELOCIDAD I 
Bay horse. foaled A ey ty my hey at Peptvere. By Peete Ol White to ankle: 1644 hands 
~ — H . Fonekin, bay gelding, foaled May 14, 


7462, record 2:19%4, b 
|Wilkes; dam Monitor Rose by 








ist, 1899. He was sired by 
ashe oral 

to drive as a ha 8 horse or a bh . vy 4 
aye ge! apt = -~ : ‘ rope! of ey TERMS $15.00 eee tune 

: 8 80 r when mare is trad ansferred 

without my written consent, or moved out of the neighborhood. = Bs Ta) per oN ge EO 
ag at prices. All duecareto prevent accidents, but will not be responsibie should 
any occur. All lovers of horses ceme and see the horse at any time. 
H. 


are invited to 
D. AYRES, BRECKENRIDGE, MO. 


LAFAYETTE STOCK FARM’S 
| Great Stud of High-Class Stallions. 


e made three importations in 1900 of the G Coach Stalli 

and now have two importa- 
tions of erons On the way. 

high class German Coach Stallions than all others sonbinea, — 
portation of Black Percherons is of the highest type; everyone will we igh 
when matured 2.000 to 2.400 pounds. We also handle large trotting bred 
stallions. We have imported more stailions since 1892 than any firm in 
= America. rms to suit buyers. All horses sold on a responsible guar- 
reste is 117 miles southeast of Chicago, on the Monon and 
ways, also on the main line of the Wabash from St. Louis 
J.CROUCH & SON, Props., Lafayette, Ind. 


1901, 1901, 


PRAIRIE VIEW STOCK FARM, 


Will keep for service the following stock: 


WALNUT BOY 2:| 13, Brother of { Fite Andrews 2:06)¢ 


a be nogpe th a. Victorine 2:20. 
reo p Walnut 2:0874; Walnut B. 2:1244; Robbie OC. 2:14%; : 
2:16%4; Monnut 2:1734; Joseph R. 8 yr. 9:293¢/bre oes pe aaa tie 


ONWARD BOY, by Onward Fewel, record 2:1134; 1st dam by Wal- 
~ nut Boy 2:11). This horse is a black, 16 hands 
high and one of the best gaited trotters in Missouri. 


ALLISON by Walnut Boy 2:1134; 1st dam by Andrew Allison 
“ + BOY, sive of Albert Allison, 2:103¢ and others, 2d dam 
an inbred Olay mare. I consider Allison Boy, one of the best, if not the best 


son of Walnut Boy 2:11}. 
SUNSET SENIOR, Standard and registered, saddler, goes the 
enn _~—s gates and cannot be beaten for style. 


All of these horses are standard bred. I also have six Jacks, all black, 
from 15 to 16 hands high. Stock for sale. For full particulars and pedi- 
gree, apply to J. G. CALLISON & SONS, Windsor or Leeton, Mo. 


Cc Champion Gaited Saddle Stallion, 
FREX MCDONALD, will make the season of 1901 at 

the stables of HISEY & LEE, Mexico, Mo., at $25.00 the season, with 
return privilege. If you wish to breed, book your mare at once. 


8 size, 
to get something that is large eno 
































WANTED TO SELL OR TRADE 


A first class Saddle Stallion. Horse is young, sound 
yo all reat will I ae ren or A ad Per- 
cheron ion 0 ual merit. gree or 
other information, address. me 
LIMERICK & SHEPHERD, Columbia, Mo, 


CAMBRIST 12287, 


By Wonder, 
Son of Blue Bull. 


The only Blue Bull horse in Missouri 
and possibly the best bred horse 
descended in the male line from Blue 
Bull 75. A trotter himself and a sire 
of trotters. Write for tabulated pedi- 








ey terms, etc., to 
AMES HOLLISTER, Rockville, Mo. 








German Coach and Percherons. 


Three importations in 1900. First of 1901 arrived March 2d. At 
the last Illinois state Fair took 15 prizes out of a possible 16. 
Our yey! , as the oldest member of the 
ves in Germany and owns a couple of big stock farms. He 
ys 25 per cent cheaper than any buyer can buy. 
eaten dens aa stallions = mares will 
com rect to our place and compare our 

stock and prices with those of other dealers. 


rmazy. ~ OLTMANNS BROS, 


Watseka, 
Germany. 
Pioneer Importers. 


Itlinois. 








TWO EXTRA GOOD JACKS FOR SALE! 


16 hands high, heavy bone, well broken, prompt sure performers, sure foal getters 

b ers, 6and 7 years old. Colts to show. one better. Also a splendid 16"hand BR ane = 
Ashland Wilkes, whose dam is sired by the sireof Joe Pacheon, a splendid breeder. Also some good 
Jennets, Stock shall be as represented. CHAS. HILL, MEXICO, MISSOURI. 











We Have No Agents. 


shows every Vehicle and Harness we make, and gives prices. 


It Stands to Reason 


Tha: there is Money Saved 
In Buying Direct 
From the Manufacturer. 


The profits between the manufacturer and consumer 
are large. We save you these profits. We are the 











largest manufacturers of Vehicles and Harness in the 


world selling to the consumer exclusively. 





For 28 years we have conducted business on this plan. We Guarantee 
to give you much better quality for the same money, or the same goods for 
less money than the dealer, jobber or supply agent. 


Anywhere for Examination 
an ee Guaranteeing 
afe Delivery. 


We make 178 


styles of harness. 


ery 
styles of vehicles and 65 i as’ 
Our Large Catalogue A rene 
IT’S FREE. Ah": 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 





W. B. Pratt, Secy. 


ee ae 


Elkhart, Indiana. 
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Home Cirele. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
PRARLY BLOSSOMS. 
Up from the brown and chilly earth 
The crocus lifts its dainty face, 
The snow drop, too, hath early birth, 
Than which no bloom hath more of 


grace. 





Then violets come in gleeful crowd, 
Like happy children out from school, 
Naught heeding, tho’ the winds speak 
loud, 
The air forbidding, damp and cool. 


The early birds quick greet the flowers; 
Hilarious bursts of song are heard; 

Then comes the sudden dash of showers, 
As April welcomes bloom, and bird. 


O! joyous lilt of love and life; 
O! bright, sweet days of early spring, 
When all the air with sound is rite, 
When Nature seems to smile and sing. 
—May Myrtle. 


—————————— 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE GOOD MANAGER. 


There is none so envied as the woman 
who so manages her household affairs 
as to always have the home in order, to 
always be ready for company without a 
moment’s notice; or who is never too 
busy for a ride to town when John an- 
nounces hurriedly at the kitchen door 
“the team is going to town, and if you'll 

rry u ou can go, too.’ 
"oa. ~$4 close study is made of this 
fortunate woman, you “ll find first that 
there is a place for every thing, and every- 
thing is in that place. Second, you "ll find 
this wondrously wise woman improves the 
morning hours. The things that must 
be done are the first ones disposed of. 
Many a woman permits her household 
cares to crowd her by neglecting to keep 
ahead of them. One may not feel very 
brisk in the morning, and the putting 
the house in order and caring for milk 
vessels, and such tasks are postponed, 
and perhaps some reading is done while 
regular daily tasks are waiting atten- 
tion. The rest and reading are not fully 
enjoyed, because all the while there is 
mental unrest, because disorder prevails. 
My first care has always been to put the 
house in order, even on wash day, and 
then, if a friend called or request was 
made for early dinner, I was not fretted 
because chaos prevailed. 

But most important of all, the good 
manager knows what to do and what to 
neglect; yes, what to neglect, I repeat. 
Most housekeepers can see what to do; 
but the omissions that help so materially 
to give the so much needed hour for rest 
and reading are puzzles. Some things 
can not be left undone. Find these 
out, and do them. Then search for the 
things that can be left undone, and re- 
ligiously leave them undone. In the ma- 
jority of instances they will be things 
that your most critical neighbor will never 
discover. And don’t you tell her. Bet- 
ter let her see the evidences of your wise 
management and commend you for your 
skill as a housekeeper. 

My study of the good manager has re- 
vealed to me that she is not a “happen- 
so,” but is the result of plan and sys- 
tem. One such that was entertaining a 
number of guests when other duties at 
the same time demanded thought and 
time, took pencil and paper and planned 
for each meal to be served while the 
friends remained. This disposed of that 
very important problem when entertain- 
ing friends, ‘‘what shall I cook?” 

Each housekeeper must master her in- 
dividual conditions and environment. The 
plan that would aid one, would hinder 
another; but system, wise use of the fore- 
noon and knowing what to leave undone 
are three marked earmarks of the good 
manager. MRS. MARY ANDBDRSON. 

Caldwell Co., Mo. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A MAN’S OPINION. 


Yes, spring is here. In this part of the 
state we have had one of the most pleas- 
ant of winters. Now the frost is coming 
out and it is raining. Oh! how nasty and 
disagreeable is the farmer’s life at this 
season, with rain and mud ankle deep! 
It is nice to pick up our farm papers and 
read what a nice and pleasant life is that 
of the farmer, but alas! it has its ups and 
downs the same as any other life. 

I was born and raised on a farm and 
expect to live on the farm as long as I 
can keep soul and body together, and 
can farm. I was quite amused at Blue 
Bell’s letter in the March 6 issue when 
she says we men should remove our coats 
and boots at the door and have slippers 
and a clean coat to slip on. Why, she is 
as bad as my mother was some few years 
ago, when the flies were awful bad. She 
used to make us go down in the cellar 
and come up through by way of the steps 
coming into the dining-room. Why, if we 
farmers would change our boots and coats 
every time we come in these bad, stormy 
days, we would do nothing else, 

Blue Bell’s letter reminds me of a true 
incident that occurred some years ago. 
A lady living in our county had 
staying at their farm a demented fellow 
whom she had to remove his boots at the 
door when he entered the house. One day 
a stranger came to their home and the 
crazy fellow was trying to make him take 
off his boots, when, greatly to the strang- 
er’s relief, the lady of the house appeared 
on the scene. 

Nevertheless, Blue Bells, you are all 
right in your ideas, as there is nothing 


more cheerful than a tidy home, and as 
a@ general thing we men folks never ap- 
preeiate cleanliness and tidiness until we 
enter some home that is unkept and un- 
tidy. 

pl Myrtle wrote and told us about 
Mrs. Hildebrandt killing her eight chil- 
dren on account of despair caused - by 
some real estate agent closing the mort- 
gage. In my opinion if this man were 
the direct or indirect cause of these seven 
murders, woe unto him! Let us all be 
kind to the poor and assist them in any 
way we can. It has been many years 
since a tramp has been turned from our 
door empty-handed. BILL SYKES. 

Has been used for over sixty 


4 by millions of veces Bo their 
WINSLOW'S tre nis’ dertect ‘suc- 
cess. It soothes the child, 








Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
SALAD AND “OLD DOG TRAY.” 


It is I, not the March wind, at the door 
of the Home Circle to-day. Winter is 
among our hills and vale again, receiv- 
ing a royal welcome from the traitorous- 
hearted March, so I have sought the 
coziness of this retreat. 

Only a couple of days ago I went out 
to look for wild lettuce, but found only 
a few of the purplish green clusters of 
leaves, too small, as yet, for salad. For 
the folks on the farm who cannot obtain 
garden lettuce early in the spring, wild 
lettuce (Mulgedium) is a good substitute. 
It grows in waste places—and, unfortun- 
ately, it grows better still in cultivated 
places, strawberry patches, for instance. 

During March and April it is not bitter 
and makes quite an appetizing salad. It 
should be washed and thrown for ten 
or 15 minutes in a pan of cold water. 
Then drained and chopped rather fine, as 
it is not crisp like garden lettuce, For 
dressing, a tablespoonful of hot pork or 
bacon gravy should be poured in a bowl 
containing three tablespoonfuls of vine- 
gar, the powdered yelk of a hard boiled 
egg, a pinch of salt and one of pepper. 
Into the mixture stir the chopped lettuce 
and garnish with thin slices of hard 
boiled eggs. 

Brother Lyon's description of the death 
of those poor, mangled sheep, recalls the 
first grief which I can remember throwing 
its dark shadow into the brightness of my 
early life. When a wee bairn I took a 
fancy to a black, curly lamb in a flock of 
sheep which a drover was driving past 
our house. As my indulgent father hu- 
mored my slightest whim, the drover was 
stopped and the lamb purchased. It was 
my beloved playmate and companion until 
it was a full grown sheep, a black one, to 
be sure, but such a beauty! 

One day we were playing, as usual, on 
the prairie in front of the house when 
two fierce dogs sprang upon “Betty” and 
tore her to pieces, although my mother 
and a neighbor, hearing my screams, hur- 
ried to the spot and vainly tried to save 
the poor thing. Still all dogs are not 
savage, bloodthirsty creatures. I remem- 
ber when, a few years afterward, a deso- 
late little being crept out into the garden 
of a big house in the city to sob her heart 
out in a paroxysm of homesick despair, 
when, out of the darkness, a shaggy paw 
was thrust gently upon the childish head 
and, lifting her face, the weeping lassie 
met the sympathizing gaze of the pitiful 
brown eyes of the house dog. And thence- 
forth those two were loyal friends. As a 
class, dogs really harm people less than 
other animals do, which is surprising 
when one considers the immense number 
of lawless, uncared for mongrel curs 
which runs at large. 

Not one death in ten thousand is 
caused by hydrophobia, yet horrible as 
such a death must be, I doubt if it is more 
awful than one caused by delirium tre- 
mens, either to the sufferer or the attend- 
ants. 

Personally, I can not recall a single 
instance in which any friend or acquaint- 
ance of mine has been seriously injured 
by a dog, yet the number of those killed 
or injured for life by horses can not be 
reckoned—Roman fashion—on my ten di- 
gits! 

The same can be said of people whom 
I have known to be killed or crippled 
by vicious cattle and yet who would wish 
the noble horse or the cow to disappear 
from the haunts of man? 

Anent my luckless remark regarding 
missing dogs as much as flowers and 
birds, I hold steadfast to the statement, 
although the Latin of my school days is 
buried under too many strata of other 
subjects to permit me to comprehend the 
full meaning of Brother Lyon’s parting 
thrust. 

But if we are to destroy things which 
are pernicious to the human race, even 
flowers would be doomed. Have we not 
read of people dying in convulsive agony 
from inhaling the perfume of poisonous 
flowers? And the gifted Miss Landon is 
said to have died from strychnine ob- 
tained from the lovely oleander blossoms. 
I am acquainted with a lady who is 
made ill by the proximity of odorous flow- 
ers of any kind—roses not excepted. 

Birds, however, I believe are perfectly 
harmless to our species—although now 
that I thtnk of the subject, I have heard 
of eagles carrying off little children and 
ostriches killing men, not to mention the 
vulturés that preyed upon Prometheus. That 
tale always made me think it was a 
poetical way of saying the poor man had 
dyspepsia. 

But I think, after looking over’ the 
whole list of pets, if my little brown dog 
were to die, I'd try very hard to get an- 
other just like him, for 


“He’s gentle and he’s kind, 
And you'll never, never find 
A better friend than old dog Tray!” 


MRS, ADELA 8. CODY. 
St. Louis, Co., Mo. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
CHILDREN’S FLOWER SHOW. 


For several years I have been thinking 
over a subject in which I am. much in- 
terested—children and flower shows. If 
we get the children interested in any 
subject, we have the parents interested, 
too. Now this is what I thought would 
be a good way to awaken interest. Many 
firms offer collections of seed for a 
small sum—some even advertise ‘‘chil- 
dren's collections.” One firm sends out 
14 packages of different seeds for 10 cents, 
and throws in its magazine free for ‘three 
months. ‘‘Most too much promised for so 
little,"” you say? It looks so, but I al- 
ways buy them, and invariably raise 
some flower new to me, for one of the 
packets is mixed seed. 

Now, my idea was to send for 40 or 530 
of these or some other collections, visit 
the public schools and sell them to the 
scholars for 5 cents a package more than 
they cost. This extra money to be spent 
for advertising, etc. 

Talk to the children, telling them that 
as they all have the same kind of seeds, 
they all have an equal chance for the 
prizes which will be offered at a flower 
show to be held at a certain time in the 
fall. Have the list of premiums as large 
as possible, so that many will stand a 
chance to win a prize. A small fee should 
be charged for admittance to the show 
to help pay premiums and expenses. The 
business men and people of the town 
could be solicited to offer special prem- 
iums. In connection, others could ex- 
hibit fine plants or flowers, but none to re- 
ceive premiums but the children. The first 
year it may be a little hard to work up 
such a show, but I think after that there 
would be no trouble. 

MRS. M. A. BUCKNELL. 

Madison Co., Til 





FOR THE MAN WHO PAILS. 


The world is a snob, and the man who 
wins 
Is the chap for its money’s worth; 
And the lust for success causes half of 
the sins 
That are cursing this brave old earth, 
For it’s fine to go up, and the world’s 
applause 
Is sweet to the mortal ear; 
But the man who fails in a noble cause 
Is a hero that’s no less dear. 


'This true enough that the laurel crown 
Twines but for the victor’s brow; 

For many a hero has lain him down 
With naught but the cypress bough, 
There are gallant men in the losing fight, 

And as gallant deeds are done 
As ever graced the captured height, 
Or the battle grandly won. 


We sit at life’s board with our nerves 
high strung 
And we play for the stake of fame, 
And our odes are sung and our banners 
hung 
For the man who wins the game. 
But I have a song of another kind 
That breathes in these fame-wrought 
gales— 
An ode to the noble heart and mind 
Of the gallant man who fails! 


The man who is strong to fight his fight, 
And whose will no front can daunt, 
If the truth be truth and the right be 
right, 
Is the man that the ages want, 
Tho’ he fail and die in grim defeat, 
Yet he has not fled the strife, 
And the house of Earth will seem more 
sweet 
For the perfume of his life. 
—Paul Laurence Dunbar. 


Written - the RURAL WORLD. 
ORGHUM COOKBRY 


Judging from the recipes appearing in 
the RURAL WORLD your readers know 
but little about sorghum cooking. This, 
perhaps, is logical, when one considers 
the indifferent quality of much of the 
sorghum sirup on the market, for it is 
undisputable that many manufacturers 
of sorghum are criminally careless of 
their product. Agitation of this subject 
and education and individual pride in 
one’s business will work a much needed 
change, it is to be hoped, in the qual- 
ity of this product. 

Now for the cookery, if you cannot al- 
ways get as good a quality of sirup as you 
would like, get the best you can. 

SORGHUM GINGER CAKES—One cup- 
ful of sorghum, one cupful of sugar, two 
eggs, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, one 
teaspoonful of ginger, one teaspoonful of 
soda, one cupful of sweet milk, one tea- 
spoonful of softened (not melted) butter. 
Mix the sorghum, sugar, softened butter, 
and eggs, and whip to a thin cream. 
Then add the spices, then the milk, and 
lastly the soda mixed with a little flour. 
Then stir in the flour and bake at once in 
a moderate oven. Serve hot. It is eat- 
able cold, however, with a little butter. 
Be careful to put this together exactly 
as directed. 

If you desire something a little more 
“high-toned"’ than the foregoing, which 
try once and you never will regret it, 
take a half pound or so of the most tart 
dried apples you can get, wash and chop 
coarsely, and put into enough good sor- 
ghum to cover well. Set on the back of 
the stove in a stew pan and let simmer 
slowly till the apples are candied; then 
add as many as you wish to your ginger 
cake just before putting into the oven. 
If you don’t say this is far ahead of 
a majority of the much more expensive 
fruit cakes, your taste, or mine, must be 
sadly perverted. SHELBY. 


A FLOUR PANCAKE INSTEAD OF A 
HOT WATER BAG. 


A substitute, in an emergency, for a 
hot water bag is recommended by a 
trained nurse. This is a large pancake, 
made from flour and water alone and 
cooked on a griddle, using as little butter 
or lard as possible. It is then slipped 
between two pieces of thin muslin or 
cheesecloth and applied. It will be found 
to hold the heat admirably. 


LESSONS IN COOKING. 


Every woman who visits the Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition will make comparison be- 
tween her home methods of cooking and 
those she will find in the electrical kitch- 
en of the Exposition. It will be an inter- 
esting study for all the ladies, and one 
from which they will receive benefit. 
Many mothers will recognize a vast im- 
provement in the kitchen equipment and 
facilities of to-day as compared with their 
childhood, while hopeful girlhood will 
eagerly long for a_ kitchen electrically 
equipped. 


SHOULD SLEEP A THIRD OF THE 
TIME, 


Dr. Anderson, speaking of rest and 
sleep, says that it is a scientific fact that 
one-third of our time should be spent in 
sleep; quiet, restful, natural, refreshing 
sleep. Many men, however, especially lit- 
erary men, writers, preachers, lawyers 
and doctors, all, more or less, starve the 
brain incessantly in this matter until 
they bring on a partial, and sometimes an 
incurable, insomnia.“ An irritable man, 
cross, pettish, peevish, disagreeable and 
easy to “fly off the handle” and get mad 
as a “‘wet hen” on the slightest provoca- 
tion, can nearly always be classed as one 
who does not get or take enough sleep. A 
self-composed, placid, quiet, thoughtful, 
even-tempered, genial-natured man may 
be known as one who not only insists 
upon having his full quota of sleep, but 
one who takes it—eight good, solid hours 
of sleep and rest. From a medical stand- 
point natural sleep is the best and only 
natural tonic for the nervous system 
known, and all other so-called tonics are 
stimulants. Nature’s tonics are exercise, 
pure air and water, sunshine and sleep— 
all else are stimulants, and often harmful 
instead of being conducive to health. 
Brain rest and sleep, freedom from care, 
anxiety and responsibility, pure air and 
water, healthy exercise, regular diet, good 
digestion—and this generally brings it— 
and full eight hours of sleep, would 


lengthen the life of the present genera- 
ears. 


tion from ten to thirty y 


OIL FOR HARDWOOD FLOORS.—My 
neighbor uses raw linseed oil and bend 
zine, in the proportion of one teacup of 
benzine to a quart of oil, to oil hard- 
wood floors. After rubbing it a the 
— she rubs it smooth with soft 
clot 


TO CLEAN OLD WALL PAPER.—One 
way » 4 _— two quarts of wheat bran 
rse flannel and rub the 

wall lightly y aaber blowing off the dust. 
Another way is to rub the paper with a 





flannel cloth dipped in dry cornmeal or 
oatmeal. 





The author of ‘‘ What’s the 
Matter with Kansas?’’ brings 
the discussion up to date 
in an able special article, 
which will appear in an 
early number. Mr.Whitewill 
be a frequent contributor to 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


An interesting weekly magazine, 
fully illustrated. 


Sent to Any Address Three 
Months (13 Weeks) on Re- 
ceipt of ONLY 25 CENTS 


WITH THIS OFFER 

We will also send, without extra charge, 
a copy of the two books, “‘ The Young Man 
and the World” and “ The 

Making of a Merchant.” 

These books are reprints of 

famous articles which have 

appeared in the Post. 


Boys Who 
Make Money 


In a dainty booklet 25 out of 
some 1800 bright boys tell in 
their own way just how they 
made a success of selling 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Any boy who wants to try it will be 

given 10 copies this week without 

charge, to sell at 5 cents each ; after 

that at the wholesale price. 

The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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Poultry Yard. 


A tair discussion of incubators, selling 
or itthe merits und ,demerits of machines 
in a, friendly spirit, will be helpful to both 
makers and users of the machines. 








WANTS INCUBATORS DISCUSSED. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The incubator 
should be more freely discussed. From in- 
cubation catalogs I infer that almost 
every purchaser has sent a strong indorse- 
ment of the one bought. I have had some 
fair success with a hot-water tank ma- 
chine, but far more failure than success, 
and am thoroughly convinced that the self 
regulating device on our machine is a 
practical failure. I am also positive that 
it will fail on any hot-water tank ma- 
chine. I have had no experience with 
hot air machines, but am inclined to be- 
lieve the principle is the practical one. 
On a still, pleasant day a tank of hot 
water up to 104 degrees, will sometimes 
take two hours to cool down to 102 de- 
grees with lamp removed. Numbers of 
times we have had to draw off the hot 
water and replace with cold in order to 
hold a balance. The lamp trip device is a 
nuisance. Thousands of eggs are annual- 
ly spoiled in the incubator—but “mum is 
the word.” Why not discuss the incu- 
bator and learn the good from the bad? 
There are good and practical hatchers, 
but how is the average reader to find 
the right one without comparing notes. 
Every catalog describes the perfect ma- 
chine. Have any of your readers got one? 
If so, I would be pleased to have his ad- 
dress. Ss. R. M’CONN. 

Bates Co., Mo. 


EXPERIENCES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In reading 

Mrs. Geo. Hanson’s incubator experience 
in March 6 issue, I was very forcibly re- 
minded of my own trials some years ago. 
I ordered a much advertised machine. 
The mercury raced up and down the 
thermometer from 80 degrees to 120 de- 
grees, according to outside temperature. 
I really think that machine could not be 
regulated, if one stayed with it day and 
night, for I spent most of my time with 
it for three weeks, and eventually suc- 
ceeded in hatching 31 weakly chicks, 
which soon succumbed to the inevitable 
fate of hatching under such unnatural 
conditions. But instead of giving up in 
despair, my failure only spurred me on 
to greater efforts; so I ordered a 200- 
egg machine that was highly recommend- 
ed, and have been fairly successful with 
hatching good strong chicks. The largest 
hatch from 200 eggs was 167 chicks. 
I have never been quite so successful 
raising brooder chicks as I,could wish and 
as the season is now at hand, I shall be 
pleased to have the subject discussed by 
some one who has succeeded. . My incu- 
bator is easily regulated, only .requiring 
a few minutes’ attention morning and 
evening. Once it was necessary for me 
to leave it 24 hours, and the temperature 
did not vary in that time. I think one 
person should attend to running a ma- 
chine, otherwise misunderstandings are 
apt to occur. 

I have pure bred poultry, and I am sure 
they are practically better than scrubs, 
b the pl e of having uniform, 
beautifully plumaged fowls. I believe 
with the proper amount of study in mat- 
ing our birds, in a few years there will be 
very few birds of the highest individual 
perfection that will have to be discarded 
on account of faricy markings not being 
up to Standard requirements. We all 
have a perfect right to our fancies and 
inclinations, and it is well for the poul- 
try fraternity that we see differently. It 
gives plenty of room for argument in de- 
fense of our favorite breeds of fowls. 
While I think the Barred Plymouth Rocks 
outrank any other breed in point of ex- 
cellence, both from a fancy and utility 
standpoint, yet all breeds have their good 
qualities. The Rocks are both large and 
good layers, quick to mature, and have 
the yellow legs so much admired by 
market poultry men. Then in “fancy 
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Life Bise thus develop the fine qualities 


feathers,’”’ what breed can compare with 
standard bred B, P. Rocks? As they are 
the farmers’ favorite, the demand is al- 


ways equal to the supply, the fancier pay- 
ing fancy prices for fancy markings, the 


farmer buying at moderate prices to im- 
prove his flock. 

A farmer who had never paid over 30 
cents for a rooster, with whom I suppose 
all fanciers have to deal, came here last 
week, and after looking at my birds 
and examining two cockerels for which I 
had paid $20 each, bought four cockerels 
at a fair price, and said he wanted “the 
best’"’ next year. After starting away he 
asked the price of eggs, and actually saw 
beauty in feathers and paid me $2 per 
sitting in advance for eggs. My nearest 
neighbors have proven my best customers, 
and my prices are just the same, but I 
always put in an extra egg or two if I 
can possibly spare them, for those to 
whom I ship, to help pay the express. 

I know there are unscrupulous people 
in the poultry business; but the majority 
I am glad to say, earnestly try to please 
their customers by sending out good stock. 
On the other hand, some customers are 
very hard to please, and want “‘the earth’”’ 
for a dollar. I have in mind a lady who 
sent away for some eggs to a specialty 
breeder of note, and also purchased a 
Standard of Perfection, and as her chicks 
attained maturity, she compared them 
with the Standard, and kept complaining 
about them. Although I understood very 
little about that particular breed, I 
thought they looked very nice. When 
she employed a judge, he scored 20 out 
of 30 of them from 90 to 93 points. She 
did not understand that the Standard de- 
scribes the ideal that we are all striv- 
ing for, but thought each bird disquali- 
fied that lacked in any one section. 

Patience, perseverance and money are 
essential elements in breeding Standard 
poultry. Because we admire beauty in 
feathers is no reason we should lose sight 
of practical qualities in our fowls. There 
is simply no humbug about it. I have had 
judges here who pronounce my birds as 
good as the best in the land. Further- 
more, I have proven it in the show room 
where I have secured almost every premi- 
um for which I entered. Yet these same 
birds persist in laying eggs all winter 
when eggs are highest in market. 

I have a Bronze turkey tom hatched 
last June, now nine months old, which 
now weighs 36% pounds, and scored 9% 
in the show room. He will make a 50- 
pound tom at maturity, as he has the 
bone to carry a great deal of flesh. He 
has the pink legs so seldom seen in young 
toms, and is simply a wonderful bird. 
With his family of heavy weight hens 
and pullets I expect to raise some fine 
birds. I have more orders booked for 
eggs than ever before for this time of 
year, and still getting orders for stock, 
although I have been sold out of aii sur- 
plus for three weeks, thanks to your ex- 
cellent paper. 

MRS. JOHN 

Charleston, Ill. 


L. GAISER. 


THE FANCY POULTRY BUSINESS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The writer 
has had no cause to change his opinion 
regarding farm poultry since he wrote the 
article on ‘Poultry Humbug.” In fact, 
half a day spent in an exhibition room, 
where nearly 100 breeders were getting 
their fowls ready for the work of a noted 
expert judge has confirmed his belief that 
there is a great deal of “shoddy” in ‘“‘fan- 
cy” poultry. When it becomes necessary 
to take tweezers and remove down from 
between the toes, or to pull out faulty 
colored feathers; when coloring matter 
must be rubbed on to make the fowl con- 
form to the Standard, when beaks must 
be polished and combs pinched into shape 
and color, then art supersedes nature and 
looks are placed above utility. 

A cock which took first at a large show 
and scored 95% points, was disqualified 
three weeks later because his comb 
drooped; and a hen which was disqualified 
at one show took second with a score of 
93 points at the next. I do not like to see 
the words “low and sordid” applied to 
farmers’ wives, unless the writer of them 
is willing to have them connected with 
the breeder who for gain alone practices 
tricks worthy only of the cheap horse 
jockey. 

Mr. Kinder states but the truth when he 
Says: “All this parade of enthusiasm in 
breeding for the love of it * * * can be 
taken for humbug pure and simple.”” We 
grow pure bred fowls for “eggs and 
meat,” for “dollars and cents.’”’ We have 
fowls which will make a good score un- 
der the artificial standard, and we have 
others, just as well bred, which would not 
be admitted to a show room, but will 
weigh more and lay more eggs than their 
fashionably feathered companions. 

If the “standard” is to be one of ‘‘excel- 
lence’’ and not of “show points,” and if 
the “feather crank,” as Mr, Kinder calls 
him, can show better results on the same 
market than the “low and sordid” farm- 
er’s wife with her pure—not fancy—bred 
flock, then we will admit that it is neces- 
sary to have all our fowls conform to 
show room rules; until then we will con- 
tinue to grow pure bred fowls without 

D. L. 


regard to artificial standards. 
Brown Co., O. 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Zabe LAXATIVE BROMO QUININE TABLETS. (A)l 

sts refund the money if it fails to cure. 
. - GROVE'S signature is on each box. 25c.) 


BUFF LEGHORNS. 


Every fancier and every breeder of 
poultry has his favorite breed, but 
we think you will allow that no breed 
has_ risen to such popularity in so short 
a time as the Buff Leghorn, and no 
breed is better adapted as a general pur- 
pose fowl. 

In almost every poultry journal we 
read of some one, who has been in this 
business for a long time, and who has 
always made a specialty of one or two 
breeds, adding to his list Buff Leg- 
horns,’ and who can blame him? It is a 
breed that finds favor wherever known, 
and is a fine addition to any yard. 

They are of the Leghorn class, which 
has long been called the best all purpose 
fowl for broiler, farmer and fancier. For 
the breeder because they grow rapidly, 
make plump broilers, have yellow legs 
and no dark or black pin feathers. 
the farmer because they are great layers 
and fine table fowls, and the fancier 
can find satisfaction and pleasure in de- 
veloping their fine qualities. And they 
have that color which meets with so 
much approval everywhere. What looks 
nicer upon a lawn than a nice flock of 
Buffs? You attend an exhibition and no 
class attracts more attention or is more 
admired than the Buff Leghorn. 

Let us take better care of our birds, let 
us cull our stock more carefully and 
more closely, and let us take Sonetes 
pains in mating our breeding pens, and 
we will certainly receive results ti that will 
more than pay us for our work. by = 
rs) 
beautiful and useful pg ist idly. 

Michigan. ARNES. 


MISS MARY L. §S 
Mo., makes a change in her poultry ad- 
vertisement this week. She speaks in 

very h praise of the RURAL WORLD 
as an advertising medium and as a farm 


THE MELVILLE RABBITRY of Mel- 
ville, Ill, offers the best of pure bred, 
imported and home bred Belgian hares. 
Send for free pee on “How to Feed 
and Care for Hares.” See ad- 
vertisement. 


Lexington 











with the 
Makers. 








POULTRY. 


POULTRY 


APPARATUS and SUPPLIES. 


We have everyth'ng for the Poultry Yard at 
lowest possible prices, 


Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 


H. Mc. K. WILSON &CO., 
204 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


BLACK %2 a a exclusively. Eggs for 
tching. stock for sale. 
JACOB HET ICK, Wahoo, Neb. 


HITE ROCKS exclusively; $1.50 per 15. 
W ROBT. B. UMS Florissant Mo" | 
IGH scoring Black enemas eggs, $1.00 per 15; 
H for incubators, $5.00 per 100. Large pure bred 


. B. Turkey eggs, $2. rii. Mrs. J.T. Arvi 
Roanoke, Mo. ” £5 
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—Bilver a Golden Wysn- 
mpl rt Turkeys, 
$5.00 per 30. 


P. ROCKS and B. JAVAS, Eggs $1.00 per 
. Cockerels $1. » 

FRED. DALTON, Walker, Mo. 

from choice White and Buff P. Rocks— 

Mupise one he oy Strains. 

MAY, Wilson, Mo. 

UFrFr Leeman L. azAungrene, B. P. 

Turke 

Mrs. m E. E. OREWILER she Shelby vite, Mo. 


FOR SALE 


Bight Lt, Brahma Ckls, scoring from 92 to 93%. 
eee from carefully bred and mated Barred 

ite yy =. Buff Cochins and Lt. 

B een per 30 and $12.00 per 

a No, 1, $15.00 for six 

D. T. HEIMLICH, Jacksonville, Ill. 

8. L. Wyandottes and 8. x 

Good game 

28. Ames, Ll.” 
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BUFF ROCKS Saz.72-% 


pany By a 18 yoams. Stock 

rom the best st: s. 

bs tor 15, & ae ~ og Be Satisfaction guaran : one 

A. COTTEY, Knox City. Mo, 

from hn scori White 

EGGS grass sene, Ture, zanemnene 
Mrs, L. MUMPOWER, Cnifiicothie, Mo, Mo. 














PRAIRIE HOME POULTRY YARDS, © 


Bronse 
mas, silver, ¢ Goldens and Mm White Ww gt 
phy Lat ay Rocks, irs. JOH Pear! 
ufneas. Eggs . Mrs. J. A. JOHNTON. 
Prairie Home, Cooper Co., ; 


0 0! ting. ¢ jee FSSs., 31.5 one sit- 

ronze Turkeys eggs, 

(ae nth er her Brown or we ve Legh pen, 

ite P, Roc 

Black Minorea, We Sa oy for sale. Cireu- 
lar free. R, Farmington, Mo. 


ITE HOLLAND TURKEYS, Emden Geese 
A Ducks, White Se vengostes, 8. C, White 


Write, 
BE BALDWIN Shelbyville, Mo. 


oe 8. 

pure stock; Thoroughbred . White iel- 

land ‘keys. 20 cts.each. White if Beseee 

Plymouth Rocks, Golden W yandottes, 8. C. 

Leghorns, Pekin Ducks and White Guineas. Ai 
10c cach. Order any kind wanted (§ eer and 

John R. Garbee, Box R W, Billings, M 


FOR SALE! 


Mammoth Dope aaere cnnrres_ Pt 
Rocks. kere! hina Pigs of 
U.8., Look Me Over and Chief Perfection 24 tA. 


call on or address, 
J. E. SUMMERS, Huntsville, Mo 
wo Ply. Rocks Fenton strain), Choice 
onckerels, $1.00 to $3.00 eac 


ine. = - 15; 61.50 for26 ‘Aiport 
d Scanlan avenues, 8t. Louis, 


PRIZE WINNING Wn Howend Turkeys 


one oes Eiymoush 
in season 
Address Miss Mary IP’ bc Schaal, xington, Mo* 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From pgopert mated yards. Barred andBuff Rocks 
and 8, C. ‘ho: ae Bein Strains, $2for 15, $5 
for 45. Circular, ID. C. WEEKS, Eldon, Mo. 











eggs 
up). 

















14782 Bas Becth Berkshires, Toulouse Geese. B 
P. Roc — wtih we 
c! 


2. ite Leghorn chick- 
YR "Sarees, Macedonia, Phelps Co., Mo. 


MAPLENURSE? NEW CENTURY EGGS. 
Fresh, Fertileand True to Name. 
reas — ‘Al birds . — 10 eg or wee ae | ib 


classes viz. L. 

Wand BL. :@.8, Bana ib, D. aaa, Bt. 
reas Seem exhibitions matings $2. 50 per 13, $5 er 

30; out yo standard breeders $1.50 per 13, §3 P er 30 

% hatch ranteed. ress prepaid on 4to 6 











sitting orders. South- Downs, Polands, Collies and 
Sho! Orne: a 
- DOAK, Russellville, Tenn. 
A RAINS IN BARRED ROCK CKL8., 
ew ko Barred Rock 
from special ma- 
— Turkey eggs 
Mrs. U. E. sctivcr ell Louisiana, Mo. 
ynomF ra ZIEMINe. BARRED PLY- 
OCKS. Yard 1 headed by 
ke, Cuaarelee West this R Walnut King, 
pa at eh State 8! ow, —- with high class 
males, 8, $5.00 per 13; yards of ex- 
ouleat birdy eggs. ea “4 ie "Call on or esdress, 
G. M. HOADLEY, Sedalia, Mo. 





MAPLESURST’S EGGS AT \1-8 PRICE. 
Fresh, Fertile and True to Name. 
Eggs from Al be ye - moet ular or poteraee 
ron ed i eR Ww WB B.M.. 


‘Dp and M, Bt 


“ 1% guaran Mxpress pre- 
paid on 4 to 6 sitting orders, South-Downs, Po- 
lands, Collies and Shorshorns: low. 

W.B.DOAK, Russelivilie. Tenn. 
EGGS t: 


00 per 15, from scored W. and 
ickers, 





P. Rock 
Javas; birds scored a bg, Judge Thom’s. 
FRED. DALTON. Walker, Mo. 


EGGS FOR SALE 
B. P. Rocks, W. P. Rocks, Buff Cochin and W. P. 
Ducks $1 50 per setting. B. P. Rocks lst pen $2.50. 
ae rom high! My ae red b 
W. ATTE BURY. JK., Madsion, Mo. 
Plym 

r ay ~~ White Holland T Turk- 

£6 L. Schaal, Lexington, Mo. 


ES&S S Barred Rocks! 
m $1.50 per 15. PEKIN DUCKS. 
Ry 


Rakon! New Sy Mo. 


8.0.B. LEGHORN EGGS 


AND P. B. ROCK 
~w Eggs, $4.00 per 


for 16, $3,00 for =. 
Db 'LUCE sh Shelbina, Shelby Co., Mo. 


100. roe ina Pigs 
201 SILVER WYANDOTTES, Smet 
Bey) yy and Toulouse Geese; sco: 

Lise tf H. . ‘never Deen defeated. 

cheap nm soon. t ‘or future 
seg oh 98 


MRS.J. D. LYDA, Box 12, Atlanta, Mo. 
Barred Roeks, that are from World's 


EGGS fra air and Madison Square winners, §1.50 
peri has, Stauder, Nokomis, [1). i iS yree breeder 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 


(Exclusively) 

Eggs from Best Matings, $1.00 for 15. $3.00 for 50, 
$5 0for 100. Also a few choice Poland China 

Pigs’’ (either sex) at reasonable prices. 

E. E. AXLINE, 

Oak Grove, Jackson County, Mo. 
LEGHORNS—E for hosshine, 
S. Cc. B. $1.00 for ie: Geek = eee first prise 


Forth Worth, Texas, 
Miss MOLLIE RYNEARSON, 
Independence, Mo. 


PRIZE WINNING B. P. aon 


ite for p 
Mrs. JOHN "Le ~GAtsER, 
leston, ru, 


EM. B.TORKEYS. Bggs, $2 50for 10. Barrea 
PP Ptymonin Rocks; high scoring pens; Tc 
15. Mrs. WM. H. TAYLOR, Roanoke, Me 








from prize winning Barred 
§ stocus, $2 
per9. Miss 


outh 





























or | to 


es pangs F ot. 1,00 
LT. 5. cae urkey cans 4 = 
8. 0 er Vandalia, Mo, 





gis pH Li On eggs by giving extra num- 
21 in the pure bred ed business, 

Have thipped fowls and eggs to almost every 

State, Mrs, K. Griffith, Calumet, Pike Co. Mo, 


Silver-Laced Wyandottes, | 
A few ane good compensate _—— sale at from §2 
oat oe ERY Mo. 
State Show one lst na Sa premium rm cock at £ Sedalia Show. 
E. E. CODDING, 5 Mo, 


E. R. KOONTZ, RICHARDS, MO., 


Breeder of high class White H Turke Silver 
L. Wyandottes and Barred P, Rocks. “9 


PURE BLACK BREASTED RED GAMES 


Costereto 61.20; one 01.20; Trio $3.00; Eggs $1.00 
= MRS. L. M. MON! 0 
mestone Valley Farm. Smithton, Pettis Co., Mo. 


Black Langshans 


Won First on Breeding Pen at Missouri 
State Show 6 Times in 7 Years. Who 
can beat this record ? 
Eggs and stock for sale. 
W. H. RITCHEY, Sedalia, Mo. 


1882., 8S $1.50 PER 15. 1901, 
fo lg ie a te Cochins, Black Lang- 
hans, Barred Rocks, manettes, 
91095. H.T. REED. CAMP Pom, ILL. mn 


G G GGS wir. Vina Bina = 1 
Good stock at $1 for 15 
Pen eee C HOUCHENS, Ferris, 


8. C. Brown Leghorns Exclusive 
Farm-raised. Fresh 2 oge yearly. 13 eggs $1; 26, 
$1.75, C. 8. Jenkins. Rocheport, M » 


WHITE P. ROCKS AND PEKIN DUCES 


That score from 90 to 9334, have free range, n 
varieties; oe for sale that will hatch, 2. $100 ri 

bee” » $2.00; 50, $2.50; 100, $4. 00; 200, $7. 
rs. Frank Franklin. Vinita, 1. T 


1883 Eg6s, $1.00 Per 15.!9 


High-class Barred P! emg | Le el cee Lang- 
shan and eingle comb wn Legho 
Sunshine Poultry Yards, 1 Irondale, Mo, 


opis SALE Basses Ply. Rock Cockls., 4 





$5.00 each. Eco 
headed br ist, 2d, and 





























rice; extra la: well barred. n 
Oe; No. 2, $ 60: ¢ rey $1.00. mam ve 
GE, T TRESCOTT, Winfield, Mo, 





IDEAL POULTRY FARM 
- STONE. Proprietor, breeder of 8. L. Wyan 
White hans, White Indians, Butt 
rns, Golden 8. ge 
8, 


+ aad in season. ( x 9). 


Hinton, » —™ Co., 


N dees from hens sco 
LANGSHAN by es bf po Seer 
oe; eounee’ flock cam from 92 
By os cay eT r 100, ro ir 200. 
ve de, Mo. 
M. L. SINGLETON, Prop. 
re. Rocks custestvety, best yo 


large an $1.00 nm 
rous; eggs, per 
Mrs. B. K. IMPKIN, Griggsville, Lil 


Duroc-Jerseys 
and W. P: Rocks. 


Young stock after Sept. ist. Egas 
vaubebeehoad, rer o - 8. | lee 


dress 
-F.D.No. 4, Carthage. Mo. 














FOx'S 40-page m1 


ustrated Poultry 
Catalogue.—A 
na vaneeite for poultry —_ 


See 


+ 








KLONDIKE 
INCUBATOR 














STL ONagCAe TAS SB 


INGUBATORS 


Duste a ee Terkere wills 


"Write ter Pre Tree Cnialogee. 
Bie cus on co, 

















WANTED- siswess/ cen 


SUMERS’ Trent oo. £34 So. 7th-st., St, Louis. 





Barred Plymouth Roews.. 2B 
__ ‘ BY 


a 
+13 
Pere & 
Will raise every one of Uttle 


Will make your hens lay. 


up my record at 








Be 5,000 SETTINGS “Se 


EGGS FROM FULL BLOOD STOCK, 


ar BE S33 


Be saci net cat inal Mince 
CHAMBERLAIN’S PERFECT CHICK FEED 


chicks, Saves time and trouble. Makes them 
them healthy. Dry and always ready for use. Little goes along ways, 100 ib. 


CHAMBERLAIN'S PERFECT HEN FEED 
100 Ib. sack, 1.75. Feed sent from St. Louis 


Sabo. teers 


Py rele. Book ordersearly 


F. OHAMSERLATS. ‘Sirkwood. St. Louis Co., Mo, 


rn 


=? SS... 





) & 
Y Za. 
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TRY 
Allen’s Lung Balsam 


FOR You will be pleased with 


THAT — Yopten tn wor tom, antes 
COUGH 


an expectorant it has no 
equal. 

Mothers will find ita pleasant and safe remedy 

wo give their for wh i cough and 





croup. At druggists, 250, 60c and §1.00 a bottle. 











ip 


othache nor Gr 


as much eweari 
Page Fence and avoid bi 


as poor 
lasphemy. 














We Sell Advance Fence 


DIRECT TO FARMERS AT WHOLESALE. 







This plan not only saves you the middle man's 
Pe but at a same time gives you the 
all round farm Snes that can be made from 


wire, Many to suit all farm purposes, 
Entirely interwoven. No loose ends to unravel. 
Send at once for and special discounts. 


Advance Fence Go., 140 Old St., Peoria, Ill. 
THE PRACTICAL LIFE 














Nos. 
soft tie wires will not stand the elements 
Our catal ae 

e 


of pony | 

ltl 

more than three orjfour years. 

will tell you of a fence that will last a 

t me. 

THE FROST WIRE FENCE COMPANY, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








DUMPING 


Fencing Machines, 















wh, 






HEESEN BROS. & CO., 


Tecumseh, Mich, 
Hoes ONEY. 
MOORE’S HOC REMEDY 

Kills Lice, removes Worms, cures Mange, Scurvy and 
Canker. produces fiesh and prevents Cholera, at a cost 
of Five Cents Per Hog Per Year. Full par 
ticulars and bookon “Care of Hogs’’ free. Ad 
dress 








Moore’s Co. Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 


HOG TAMER 


Makes nose like cut. 
Once done always done. 
Has reversible ¢ -shaped) 

y thumb- 





NEVER 
ROOT, 


steel knife held 

get and gy 
to gauges to suit sizeof hog. Price, prepaid, 
W. I. SHORT, P. O.Box 825 Lewistown, Mo. 


Medium Soja Beans, $2.00 per bu. 
W. B. CAMPBELL, Bosemond, Ill. 


“Choice Lot of Sept. and Oct. Gilts 


breed in May, A few males same age. Sold out 
4 other ages %. G. Richards, Sturgeon, Mo. 

















ENGLISH BERKSHIRES—#8 buys 

a pig of eer, oes best of breeding. 
; White eys. 

mee a nO. W. McinTOsH, Monett, Mo. 


KARE 





POLAND-CHINAS. 





Walnut Valley. and Tecumseh 
wine. \ 

pg ig — Cattle for sale. Black Langshan 

Eggs 


$1.50 for 15, Ernest W. Wallen, Monett, Mo. 

VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 

@reeders of the rains of Poland-China 


a Ser s cattle and outh 
ersey 
took chic 2 youns stock for sale at all times. 


R, L. ORGAN, Carmi, 


Farm Herd 
U. 8. 








Gilt edge 
LAND GHINAS. sees: 


White Co., Ill. 





LAN. nas—We have someextra fancy gilts 
Y > and some fancy CL both sex of 
ey are 


p° trade. perfect 
ll farrow to offer the Te. Chief ‘Tecumseh 24 





and U * 
os. feorl sree prince Hadley and Marks’ 
Winchester. Price. $10 to $15; money returned 
stock is not satisfactory. L. A, Spies Breeding 
Co., St. Jacob, Ill. 
DUROC-JERSEYS. 


———————— 
OSE HILL Herd of Duroc Jersey 
Hogs. Gilts ready to breed and 
boars ready for service, for sale. 





Prices reasonable. 8. ¥. Thornton. 

Duroe Jersey and Chester 
BIG 2 HERDS wis Hp. 2 eM 
prices. J. B. HAYNES, Ames, Dll. 


f| gain from a pound to a pound and a half 


She Pig Pen. 


PASTURE CROPS FOR HOGS. 











Pasture and range are necessary in or- 
der to keep breeding swine in a healthy 
condition and grow the stock at a profit. 
The man who tries to raise swine under 
other conditions is playing a losing game, 
and his balance will be on the debtor side 
of the ledger just as sure as we have day 
and night. Although these facts have 
been vouched for many times by experi- 
ment stations and successful swine rais- 
ers and given wide publicity, thousands of 
farmers still continue in trying to raise 
hogs in a dry lot with nothing but corn 
as a feed, with the expectation’ of mak- 
ing it a profitable operation. 

A hog pasture does not mean a dust lot 
with possibly a few old weeds off in one 
corner, but a good and commodious range, 
and if planned to give the best results, it 
will contain a variety of crops, selected as 
to their food value. The pasture should 
not be so small that the hog is compelled 


to eat his own filth to get the feed. Every 
farm should have six to eight acres of hog 
pasture fenced purposely for this use. 


This is in addition to what range may be 
utilized outside at times. Better far to 
have a little too much than not enough. 
If the crop gets ahead of the hags and 
becomes woody cut it off with the mower 
and a new growth will start. This can be 
done with many plants and will pay even 
if the mowed portion is not gathered. The 
pasture may be greatly fertilized by this 
method in many cases. The enclosure 
should be divided into two or three parts, 
at least, so that while one part is being 
pastured, crops may be growing in the 
others. 

While succulent food is very essential 
the year round for growing and breeding 
stock, the exercise is just as necessary. 
Pigs confined in pens will do much better 
if they have some green feed, but the re- 
sults will be vastly better if the pigs are 
allowed a range and the chance to gather 
this feed for themselves. 

Any green crop is much better than no 
pasture, but some crops for this purpose 
are very much superior to others, and a 
variety of crops, even though they may 
be much alike in composition, are supe- 
rior to a single crop. Many swine raisers 
that appreciate the value of a hog pas- 
ture, do not realize the importance of giv- 
ing attention to variety and composition 
of the plants to be used. 





WHAT THE EXPERTS SAY. 
JOHN HEDGES & SON, Pana, Ill., Po- 
land-Chinas. Is it easier to sell the me- 
dium, dashing, showy pig, or the large 
sized, smooth pig, that is less showy? “‘As 
a rule the large sized, smooth pig, with 
good ears is the easiest to sell, as in- 
quiries are mostly for a large hog, and the 
extra fancy, showy pig as a rule lacks 
size.” 

A. G. WOODBURY, Danville, Ill., Po- 
land-Chinas. At what age should pigs be 
sold to give the best satisfaction on mail 
orders? ‘‘Mail orders require much cor- 
respondence. Hogs change when seen 
through other people’s spectacles. How- 
ever, as we hold three auction sales a 
year, our mail order business is small. In 
auction sales I notice buyers pay more 
for what they think is a good prospect 
than they do for a fair, only a larger hog. 
There may be more profit in selling pigs 
at three or four months when they are all 
prospects, but I believe the best satisfac- 
tion is given when they are sold for what 
they are, eight months or so of age.’’ 
JAMES HOUK, Hartwell, Mo., Berk- 
shires. Do you have any trouble from 
difficult farrowing, and how do you avoid 
it? “In my twenty years’ experience in 
breeding Berkshires I have never lost a 
sow in difficult farrowing. My sows are 
bred so they do not farrow under a year 
old. This, with proper food, is due to our 
success in this line. Do not feed too 
much corn at or near farrowing time, and 
give a laxative food.” 

ED KLEVER, Bloomingburg, O., Po- 
land-Chinas. How many pigs do you av- 
erage per litter, and what proportion are 
porked? ‘‘My sows usually average about 
eight pigs to the litter, running from six 
to fourteen. ‘I don’t care to sell over 65 
per cent for breeders; fatten and sell the 
rest for pork.” 

W. N. WINN & SON, Kansas City, Mo., 
Poland-Chinas. Can a breeder save any 
money making a home-made breeding 
crate, also what do you feed your brood 
sows? ‘“‘We believe a breeder can save 
about $10 by making his own breeding 
crate. We are now feeding our brood 
sows shorts and bran in the morning, and 
about three ears of corn each at night, 
and run them on pasture.” 

J. G. TRUEBLOOD, Salem, Ind., Po- 
land-Chinas. At what age should pigs be 
sold to give best satisfaction to mail or- 
der buyers? ‘‘There is no period, taking 
all things into consideration, that pigs 
can be shipped to better satisfaction to 
both buyer and shipper than from five to 
six months old. At that age they are so 
shaped up that the future hog can nearly 
always be determined from his appear- 
ance then.” 

oO. 8. WEST, Paulina, Ia., Duroc-Jer- 
seys. What gain do you expect your 
shoats to make per day? ‘My shoats 


a day, or, in other words, a bushel of 
corn should make from ten to twelve 
pounds of pork. I made this test several 
years ago, and these gains are only under 
ordinary conditions and can easily be av- 


eraged.”” American Swine Herd. 
HOG PASTURAGE. 
SORGHUM AND KAFFIR CORN.— 


Sorghum and Kaffir corn are the best 
crops for early summer grazing, and by a 





Duroc Jersey and Berkshire Hogs ! breed. 
Sonam  S. OT SGENER, Pane, Il. 


PROG ERERT® 70 need of Pe a sows, bred 
ready to 5. SAWYER. CHSRRY VALE, KAS. 


oOo O;>—00OOOOOT 
SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 
all yearlings, for sale; aleo my stud 


e or trade for one as good. 
Siaress b. G. JONES, Towanda, Ill. 














war Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
> O. K. HARRY STEEL WORKS, 


si of plantings will continue to 
furnish feed until late in the season or 
until killed by frost. The two crops are 
very similar and require the same treat- 
ment, sorghum being of the quicker 
growth and making the better summer 
food, while Kaffir corn will make the bet- 
ter growth in the dry weather of early 
fall, and its heavier yield of seed, which 
matures just as the fattening period be- 
gins, makes it very valuable. The sorg- 
hum should be sowed broadcast at the 
rate of one bushel per acre as soon as 
there is no further danger from frost, and 
will make fair grazing in four or five 
weeks. As it is killed by too close graz- 
ing or by rooting, the field should be 
grazed in sections. If the field is ar- 
ranged for temporary cross fences, it is 
better to keep the hogs on each section 
only a week and then give the plants 
three weeks to recuperate and make a 
new growth. When treated in that way a 
small field may be grazed down two or 





Ellwood Steel Wire Fences 


Six styles--:8 to 58 inches—best steel wires, 
heavily galvanized. Expansion and contrac- 


tion provided for. Ever rod guaranteed, 
Sold by local agents, If no agent in your 
town write to the makers. 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago or New York. 











later plantings treated in the same man- 
ner will still further prolong the season. 
Kaffir corn may be planted at the same 
time as sorghum, but, as its greatest 
value is for grazing in late summer and 
early fall and for its seed, it is usually 
planted much later, and should be planted 
in drills, so it can be cultivated. The 
stalks are less sweet and so less valuable 
than those of sorghum, but it makes a 
greater weight of leaves per acre, and its 


yield of seed is fully one-half greater 
than that of sorghum. Being such a 
drouth-resistent plant and _ producing 


such a heavy yield of seed (from 30 to 530 
bushels per acre), it is often grown main- 
ly for its seed, while its forage value is 
regarded as a secondary matter. In one 
test at the Kansas Experiment Station 
100 bushels of Kaffir corn seed was found 
to equal 83.7 bushels of corn for fattening 
hogs; in another test at the same station 
100 bushels of Kaffir corn seed equaled 
84.8 bushels of corn; while in a third trial, 
with pigs soon after weaning, 100 bushels 
of the seed equaled 90.4 bushels of corn. 
At that station the average yields per 
acre for nine years had been 45.9 bushels 
of Kaffir corn seed and 34.2 bushels of 
corn; or if expressed in pork, the yields 
have been 454 pounds of pork per acre 
from Kaffir corn and 402 pounds from 
corn. In many places in the South the 
difference would be still more marked in 
favor of Kaffir corn, as it will grow and 
yield much better than corn on thin clay 
hills, which are specially subject to injury 
from drouth. Where the southern hog- 
raiser has rich, moist bottom lands on 
which to grow corn and forage, Kaffir 
corn has no marked advantage over sorg- 
hum, corn, and other crops. 
COWPEAS.—Cowpeas give rich graz- 
ing from July until October, and should 
always be grown for use during late 
summer and early fall. Being very rich 
in protein, they make ay excellent food 
for growing animals, though not desir- 
able as the exclusive feed in the final fat- 
tening, as the fat meat produced by them 
is too soft and oily to be of the highest 
value. Lots for early use may be sown 
on the ground from which artichokes 
were harvested, and will be ready for use 
in two months from planting. For later 
use some of the quick-growing sorts may 
be planted on the vetch ground, or, if the 
ranker-growing and later-maturing sorts 
are sown on the artichoke ground or else- 
where, they will make un Immense growth 
of forage for use in September and Octo- 
ber. Usually, however, it is better to sow 
the peas for late grazing in the cornfield 
than to use land for that purpose alone. 
With the earlier-ripening varieties of 
peas and sorghum the hogs will be carried 
up to the beginning of cool weather with- 
out trouble.—S. M. Tracy, in Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 10. 


The *‘Never Koot” Hog Tamers are the 
best 


FROM SUNNYSIDE STOCK FARM. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We enclose 
you in this letter draft to pay for one 
quarter of advertising. We wish to change 
our advertisement and say we have no 
more sows bred to farrow before the first 
of June. We have some nice young Berk- 
shire sows that will be one year old about 
that time, sired by Wood Dale Star 3d and 
Baron Beauty, and bred to boars of equal 
merit, that we will sell from $25 to $35 
each guaranteed safe in pig. We have 
sold over 50 sows since Nov. 1, and could 
have sold more if we had them bred early. 
One consignment of 20 gilts at the Kansas 
City sale Feb. 16 averaged nearly $60, 
and would have brought more if they had 
been bred to farrow early. We have some 
nice young boars of September and Octo- 
ber farrow that will make show boars 
that will make show boars that are worth 
from $15 to $25 each. Three of them are 
by Lord Premier 50001 and out of Sallie 
Lee 5th, the second prize sow in the year- 
ling class at the Omaha Exposition, and 
one of the sweepstake herd. These pigs 
are all right in every way and large 
enough for service. We have two good 
yearling boars that we can spare, one at 
$35 and the other at $50. They are show 


boars and good enough to head any herd. 
We have used them some in our herd, 
which should be sufficient proof of our es- 
timation of them. We receive inquiries 
from nearly every state in the union 
through the RURAL WORLD, and have 
shipped pigs to most of them. With best 
wishes we remain, yours truly, 

HARRIS & M’MAHAN. 
Lamine, Cooper Co., Mo. 





Some of the northern Illinois breeders 
could cure their sore eyes by seeing some 
of the blue grass pastures on good farms 
of Missouri. 


| The Shepherd. 


LICE ON SHEEP, 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Will you or 
some of your readers tell me what causes 
my sheep to lose their wool? They seem 
to be bothered with lice, and will stand 
and rub against the fence or a tree. They 
have been fed on corn fodder, clover hay 
and turnips. I would like to know how to 
rid them of lice. If dipping will do it, will 
some one give me a plan and the best dip 
to use. L. A. RIPLEY. 

Ripley Co., Mo. 

Probably the loss of the wool is due to 
the rubbing, which is induced by the irri- 
tation caused by the lice. Note how Mr. 


| Beltairs gets rid of ticks, as stated on 
this page. The lice may be destroyed by 
| dipping the sheep in any good sheep dip. 
We suggest a dip made by adding one 
part of zenoleum to 8 parts of water. Do 
not fail to repeat the dipping in eight 
days, so as to destroy the lice that may 
| have been hatched from eggs since the 
| first dipping. 

Zenoleum is made and sold by the Zen- 
ner Disinfectant Company, Detroit, Mich. 
| It is a coal tar derivative and is highly 
|jrecommended as a disinfectant and in- 
| secticide. 

The Lincoln is another good dip. 
advertised on this page. 

The method of dipping to be adopted 
will depend on the size‘of the flock. If 
one has only a few sheep he can use some 
simple plan. A water-tight box large 
enough to hold one sheep at a time can be 
used. Into this put the dip and lift the 
sheep in and out. For large flocks tanks 


are made large enough and so arranged 
that a number of sheep may be compelled 
to walk in on one side, swim through the 
liquid and out on a dripping platform on 
the other side. Mr. Bellairs’ method of 
dipping the lambs and spraying the sheep 
is simple, and will do for a small number, 
but care must be taken to have all parts 
of the body saturated. 

















It is 





If you feed and water stock, it will er 
Yo ni, Write O. K. HARRY 8T 
e ee Pt Toute, — es Illustrated 
atalog o: ee ook e: Troug' 
Tanks. ete . ” ' 


GETTING RID OF TICKS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Stock of all 
kinds has wintered well. My 88 head of 
sheep have done the best I ever had sheep 
do. I have fed them one small ear of 
corn once a day, and sheaf oats one 
morning ‘and millet with the seed in the 
j next morning. The first part of the win- 
i I fed them all the crab grass hay 
| 





they would eat. Now I am feeding cane 
hay, cut when it was three to four feet 
high and before it headed. Mr. H. E. 
Sponsler need not be afraid of sheaf oats 
if they are free from smut. 

I will give Mr. Sponsler my remedy for 
sheep ticks. In 1899 I had a few ticks, but 
| aia not dip the next winter, and my sheep 
|became foul with ticks. With good care 
|I got the sheep through to shearing time. 
;A week after shearing, I dipped all the 
| lambs in a dip made of kerosene emulsion 
jand sulphur, using a coal oil barrel. I 
took my spray pump and sprayed the old 
sheep with the same until they were drip- 
ping wet. It did the ticks up, and the 
{sheep didn’t seem to mind it any more 
| than a May shower. 
| I prepared the emulsion according to 
|the formula. I had the water warm, and 
| used plenty of the emulsion and sulphur 
jin the water. I have had good success 
with my sheep, and owe it to the RURAL 
WORLD and its correspondents. 

H. BELLAIRS. 

Montgomery Co., Kan. 

KEROSENE EBMULSION.—For the ben- 
efit of those who do not know how to pre- 
pare kerosene emulsion, we give the 
formula, which is as follows: 

Hard soap, % pound; boiling water, one 
gallon; kerosene, two gallons. Dissolve 
the soap in the water, add the kerosene 
and stir vigorously ten minutes until it 
forms a creamy mass, which will cool to 
a jelly-like substance. This is diluted for 
use with 15 to 20 parts of soft water to 
one part of the mixture. A kerosene and 
milk emulsion is made by using one gal- 
lon of sour milk in place of the soap. 


mealy bugs, red spider, cabbage worms, 
currant worms and all soft bodied insects 
that infest plants. For sheep ticks the 
emulsion should be strong—that is, diluted 
with not more than ten parts of water. 


—$_$__ 
THE RAMBOULLET SHEEP. 


Editor’ RURAL WORLD: What is 
meant by ‘‘Ramboullet” sheep? Are they 
the same as the small, wrinkled Merino? 

This is a great sheep country, but our 
flocks are largely of the native stock. I 
never saw a better turn-out of lambs 
than we have this season. 

Miller Co., Mo. 

Ramboullet sheep are the direct de- 
scendants of the Spanish Merino, . im- 
proved by more than a century of breed- 
ing and selection. In 1786 Louis XVI. of 
France brought to Ramboullet in France 
a sheep selected from the best flocks of 

panish Merin 
} importation was A ig 1801 ‘Throweh 
| the years of careful breeding and selec- 
tion at Ramboullet improvement in size, 


vigor, length of wool and stre - 
ure was effected. _— oe 


Sheep of this breeding are al 
as French Merinos. .. ie 











Dip & Wash 


(for Live Stock) 
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poisonous or injurious. 


Dipping, washing or sprayin 

the cure of Scab, Mange, Teel, ete., and for killing and 

removing ticks, fleas, lice, etc. 
sed of nicotine, sulphur and valuable oils, but con- 

tains neither lime nor arsenic. 


live stock is essential for 
Lincoln Dip is com- 


It is effective but not 
Write for literature upon 


uncon. treatment of stock for skin parasites. 


PASTEUR VACCINE CO., 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


BRANCHES: New Yor«k City, Omana, Kansas City, Ft. WORTH, SAN FRANCISCO, 








three times, and a single planting will 





Mo. 2335 Papin St., St. Louls, Mo. 





furnish feed at least two months, while 
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We will Mail You a Copy of this 
Book Free and Prepay 
the Postage 
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WE WILL GIVE YOU $14 WORTH OF 
“INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” 
iF BOOK 18 NOT AS STATED. 


**International Stock Food’’ is a perfectly safe vege- 
table stimulating tonic and blood purifier. It fattens Cat- 
tle, Hogs eep or Horses in 30 days less time and 
sav ain, because it greatly aids digestion and as- 
similation so that each anima! obtains more nutrition from 
allgrain eaten. Itis extra good for stallions, brood 
mares, ‘Ss, COWS, some and ewes, as tt perma- 
nently stren ens and invigorates the entire 
system. 500,000 stockmen endorse it. Many use . per 
year. It makes Colts, Calves, Lambs and Pigs grow 
very rapidly even in winter, and only costs 

4&@ Three Feeds for One Cent. 

Guaranteed to make Hogs Foish 300 Ibs. at 6 
months, and tosave your Ho om Hog Cholera 
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because it is a peculiar stimulating tonic, biood purifier an: 
gev’.cal system strengthener. 


“International Stock Food’’ won highest 
award and medal at Paris, 1900.,5 “"  * 


It is strongly endorsed by over 100 “Farm Papers.” 
Your money will be refunded if it ever fails. 
Beware of inferior substitutes. 


OUR 20,000 DEALERS GIVE THIS BOOK 
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THIS ENGRAVING SHOWS GREATLY REDUCED DESIGN OF THE BOOK COVER. 
THIS BEAUTIFUL PICTURE IS PRINTED IN SIX BRILLIANT COLORS. 


FREE with “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” 
IN 26-LB. PAILS. 





Then Every Hog of a 


age gain of 3 lbs. every day. 
several kinds. 


—_ 


BUCKETS «& WORMS 


INTERNATIONAL Foop Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
DEAR Srrs:—I have just fed ‘‘Imternational Stock Food’’ to a car load of shoats and they made an aver- 
‘*International Stock Food’’ beats all kinds that I have ever tried and I have fed 
Hogs all around me were dy 
menced eating ‘*International Stock Food’ 
think that my car load has made a wonderful gain by using your Food. Yours truly, 





Car Load Gained 3 Lbs. Per Day For 60 Days. 


OscEOLA, MISSOURI. 


ing with Hog Cholera and I never lost a hog. After they com- 
you could fill a bucket with worms that had passed from them. I 
J. W. SHERRILL. 





INTERNATIONAL Foop Co., Minn 


herd of 225 head of hogs was sick 


their food to a great extent. The 


national Stock Food. 


Our stallions, Buttonwood, 2 
eat ‘‘I. S. F.’’ every day. 


3100 at 3 years. 





| Largest Stock Food Factory in the World. 
__ Capital Paid in $300,000.00. 
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Dana’s,nii.EAR LABELS 


stamped with any name or address with 
oumbers. Isupply forty recording associations 
thousands of practfcal farmers, breeders and vetert- 


ahemple irs aan Ben Wanted. 








This emulsion is used to kill plant lice, | 


Bagh mde pension 
Chicago Sheep Shearing 
wm Machine 2. 
Price $15 
Guaranteed to shear any 
kind of wool that grows. 


All gears cut from the 
SPS. solid metal and bard 













ened. 


BOOK ON SHEARING just published. Finely 
illustrated, with valuable hints for fast and eas: spensing 
by R. M, Marquis, champion of the world, will be sen’ 

tee to any sheep owner on application. Address 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 


CURED 225 SICK HOGS. 


GENTLEMEN :—I am more than satisfied with the results of your ‘‘International Stock Food.’’ My whole 


Stock Food, and only lost 5 or 6 afterwards, and they were past help, for they would neither eat nor drink. My 
hogs are now healthy and growing rapidly. 


We own the Big Horse that is 19 hands and weigh 
Big Cow that is 6 feet tall, 10 feet long and weighed 2970 at 6 years. 5 
We have fed ‘‘International 
driving horses, work horses, cattle and hogs. 





Answer the 4 Questions and Write Us Today for Above Stock Book. 
| INTERNATIONAL Foop Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, U. S.A. 





eapolis, Minn. ARIZONA, NEBRASKA. 


with the Hog Cholera. Had lost 61 head before I commenced to feed your 

My cattle were on full feed, but were scouring badly, also belching 

belching and scouring stopped within three days after feeding your ‘‘Inter- 
Respectfully, W. B. NEWTON. 


:17, by Nutwood (600), and International Stock Food, by Hartford (3574), 
s 2500 at 4 years. We own the 
Our Big Short Horn Steer weighed 
tock Food”’ for years to our stallions, brood mares, colts, 
‘international Stock Food’’ is harmless even if taken into the human system. 
WE REFER TO THIS PAPER 











We occupy 15 floors, size 100x22 feet each. | 
And our new addition, 6 floors 60x25 each. | 
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The Three Million Acre 


FARWELL: RANCH 


(Also knownas the X. I. T. Ranch and the Capitol Syndicate Ranch) 


in the Panhandle of Texas 


FOR SALE 


IN TRACTS TO SUIT. 


The land is largely chocolate or black sandy loam, deep, 
of producing forage crops in great abundance. It isthickly coated with 
buffalo, mesquite, grama, sedge and other choice grasses. Rainfall ample 
for production of iereae crops, grasses and fruits. Admirably adapted for 
Grapes, Pears, Peaches, Apples, 
and excellent quality of water is procurable at an average depth of 125 feet. 

The altitude varies from 2300 feet at the south to about 4700 at the 
north, The temperature is equable and the climate unexcelled for health- 
fulness. This is the best cattle and stock breeding country in the 
world. Panhandle cattle are of very superior quality, a carload of 
steers bred on this Ranch having been reserve number for the grand 
champion carload of fat steers at the International Live Stock Exposition 
in Chicago, December, 1900.. The stock subsists on the pastures the entire 


rich, capable 


lums, Melons, etc. An inexhaustiblesupply 











458-160 Huron Street, Chicago, Ills. 
CURED. Sample FREE, 


WETTIN Dr. F.E. May, Bloomington, (ll, 
Modern Heating Co., 


313 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 
(M. ts Exchange.) 
Heating of Dwelling Houses, School 
Houses and Public Buildings with the 
steam or hot water system. 
Write for Prices, 
THEMSELVES 


acre RT CHOKES Prevent Cholera 
0. 1 for all Stock, 


fore buying send rs 
and neighbor’s “address” for FREE SAY 
a.) 

fe'bu. 

nl. 
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on kinds, culture, yield (often 1,000 bu. 
with prices and frt. rates to all points. Sin; 
$1. Melville Seed Farms, Box 32, Melv' 








DISOWNING LAMBS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I am in con- 
siderable trouble at present. I bought 20 
grade ewes, and thought I would go into 
the sheep business. One ewe has twin 
lambs, and she refuses to let them suck. 
I would be glad to have directions given 
to compel the ewe to own her lambs, or 
some good manner of feeding the lambs 
given. W. B,. COMPTON. 
Washington Co., Mo. 

In answer to the foregoing, we quote 
from Prof. Thos. Shaw’s book, “Sheep 
Husbandry in Minnesota:” “Some ewes 
will refuse to own their lambs, or, they 
may refuse to own one in the case of 


twins. In such s, if they can be 
aced in a stanchion and held so that the 
ambs can nurse frequently, they will 


sometimes become strong enough to help 
themselves without aid, and thus by mere 





year, finding very nutritious food in the cured native grasses. This is an 
unprecedented opportunity for those desiring to engage in the stock farm- 
ing business or for investors willing to hold for appreciating values. The 
small ranchmen in the Panhandle have made more in recent years for the 
capital and energy invested than the farmers in any section of our country. 
The Ft. Worth & Denver City Ry. traverses the north end of thisland 

the Pecos Valley and Northeastern Ry. {pars of the Santa Fe system 
the south end, and the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Ry. is con- 
structing a line from Liberal, Kas. to El Paso, Texas, which will soon 
traverse the middle of it. 

Title perfect. Will be sold in solid blocks tosuit purchaser for cash or 
very liberal time payment. 

To inspect lands call on A. G. Boyce at Channing, a station on the 
Ft. Worth & Denver City Ry. in Hartley Co., Texas, and for full particulars 
write him or Wm. Boyce, agent, Amarillo, Texas; or Geo. Findlay, 
agent, 148 Market Street, Chicago, III. 











Cedar Lawn, * Momats” 


Breeder of registere i Shropshire Sheep, Poland China Hogs and Shorthorn Cattle. Also Mammoth 
Bronze Tarkeys and Barred Rock Chickens. BUNCETON, MO. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what 
you want, or what is better, come and inspect the stock 
W. H. EER, Prairie du Rocher, Illinois. 


SUNNYSIDE HERD OF PRIZE WINNING, UP-TO-DATE BERKSHIRES. 


Six boars ready for service for $25 00 each, that will mike show boars; three of them sired by Lord 
Premier 50001, out ofa showsow. Ten nice young sows bred to farrow in June; we will sell for $25.00 
to $35.00 each, guaranteed in pig. Correspos att solicited, inspection invited. 

ARRIS & McMAHAN, Lamine, Coeper Co., Mo. 











For HOG CHOLERA 








persistency force the refractory dam into 
submission. Usually ewes will not dis- 
own their lambs if they have plenty of 
milk for them, and if the lambs do not 
get away from their notice soon after 
birth. They are most prone to disown 
them when they are reduced in flesh and 
can furnish but little milk. 


“When the dams fail to furnish a suf- 
ficient supply of milk, it may supple- 
mented with cow’s milk. so sup- 


plemented, the milk should be given to 
young lambs frequently, as warm as 
blood heat, and at first only a little at a 
time. It should not be diluted, and for 
it may prove advan- 
ttle sugar at first. As 
the lambs grow older, the plan of calling 
to the rescue the aid of a gentle cow with 
small teats is a one. * * * When 
thus allowed to get a feast twice a day, 
or even once a day, weak lambs 
soon become strong. * * * If a ewe 
| Should lose her only lamb, she may some- 
| times uced e another of near- 





lam! 

if the skin 
ib or a portion of it is tied 
over the body of the living one.” 








USE 


The Snoddy Remedy. 


A Positive Cure and Preventive. 


Only one Dr. J. H, Snoddy and one SNODDY REMEDY 
for Hog Cholera which ts made ~~ | 8. Dr. Snoddy'’s 
picture is on each . Beware and ac- 
cept no substitutes 

booklet 


The Dr. J. H. Snoddy Remedy Co., 


Alton, Ill., U. 8. A 








Bran ch House—Des Moines, Ia. 


Send for a strictly up-to-date BERKSHIRE 
Boar or Sow worth the money. 


Write J. Fe POLLARD. FULTON. MO, 
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WRITE FOR CATALOGUE—‘‘THE PRIDE OF THE NEW CENTURY.” 
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WHEAT—Cash Market—Milling de- 
mands light and only for choice, with 
hard winter chiefly sought after. Ex- 
porters were after No. 2 hard. By 


No, 2 red sold at 744%c to Tic; No. 


sample 
~ at 72c to 72%c; No. 3 hard at 70c 


2 — 
to Tic. 

CORN—Cash Market—No. 2, 42%c for 
No, 3 and 43%c for No. 2 yellow; there 
were no buyers, save at largely lower 


ices. 

OATS—Cash Market—Offerings small. 
By i ; No, 3 

uotable at 27@27%c; y 

: No. 2 white at 29%c; No. 3 white 
sold at 28%@29c; No. 4 white at 28@28i¢c 

RYE—Not quite so strong, 
maintained in price, 2 cars No. 2 selling 
del. E. side at 53c. 

MILLFEED—Buyers generally would 
not pay over 76éc for ordinary or Tic for 
choice. At mill bran sells at 76@78c and 
ships at 80c. 

HAY—Prairie and clover quiet, even for 
the best. Current rates on trk. for tim- 
othy $13.50@14 for choice, $12.50@13.50 for 
No. 1, $11@12 for No. 2, $9.50@10.50 for No. 
3, prairie, $9.50@10 for No. 1, $9@9.50 for 
No. 2, $8@8.50 for No. 3. Clover, $8.50@ 

50. 


PRICES ON CHANGE. 
The follo tables show the range of 
prices in future and cash grains: 
Closed Range Clesed 





Saturday. Monday. Monday. 
May ...74%b 73%@72% 712%@%b 
July ..73%a BYGTI% TKO Dd 
Corn— ; 
May ...42%b 425@4112 41% a 
July ...438%b 42% @42% 42% a 
Oats— 
May ...26%a 274%4@26% 2%2%a 
July ...%a a oe 25% 
Cash wheat, corn and oats. 
Range Range Range 
Last Yr. Saturday. Monday. 
Wheat— 
No. 2 red..724%@73 7% @i5% TH 2@TAM, 
No. 3 red ...69%@71 74 @4% 3%@i4 
No. 4 winter 64 @68% 67 6 @71 
No. 2 hard..65 @66 72 @72% 71 @m1% 
on 3 hard....68 @64% 71 @71% T0@0% 
‘orn— 
a. 2 ececees 38%@38% 42%@43 42 @42% 
No. 2 white.39%@.... 43 @43% 42 @42% 
No. 3 white..38%@.... 42%@.... 41%@.... 
Oats— 
No. 2 -25%@26 28 @28% 27 @27% 
No. 3 .......25 @25% 27%@.... 2%@... 
No. 2 north.26 @26%4% 23%4@.... %@.. 
No. 2 white. .2844@28% 29 @29% 28%@29 
No, 3 white .274@28% 2844@28% 28) 
No. 4 white .264@27% 28 @28% 27 27% 





COTTON—Ordinary, 6%c; good ordinary, 
6%c; low middling, 7%c; middling, 8%c; 
good middling, 8%c; middling fair, 9c. 

WOOL—Market showing no change; 
quiet on medium and coarser, while 
strong on the finer grades. 

WOOL—Missouri and Illinois—Medium 
4%c; medium clothing, 17% 
@18c; braid and low, 16@16%c; burry and 
clear mixed, 14@l6c; slight burry, 13@l4c; 
hard burry, 10@lic; light fine, M@l5c; 
heavy fine, 11@i2c; lamb, 15@léc. 
Territory and Oklahoma—Medium, 16@ 
l7c; coarse and low, 12@13%c; fine medi- 
um, 12@13%c; light fine, 12@12%c; heavy 
fine, 10@10%c. Arkansas and Southern— 
Medium (fleeces), 17@18c; medium (loose), 
16@l7c; burry, 12@13%c; hard burry, 9@ 
9%c. Tub-washed—No. 1, 27c; No. 2, 2@ 
2c; burry, 18@19c. Angora goat hair— 
Clean and clear, 15c; burry and cotted, 8c. 
Black and seedy from 4c to 6c per pound 
less. 

EGGS—Market closed quiet at lic. Re- 
ceipts and demand limited. Duck eggs at 

. Goose eggs at 35c. 

BUTTER—In much better demand and 
firm; market pretty well cleaned up of all 
fresh goods. Held stock quiet. 

Creamery—Extra, 22c; firsts, 18@19c; sec- 
onds, 16@l7c. Store-packed—Choice, lic; 
poor to fair, 8@10c. Ladle-packed—Extra, 
14@l5c; firsts, 12@13c. Dairy—Extra, 16@ 
lic; firsts, 14@l5c; grease, 4c. Roll— 
Choice, 12c; good average, lic; poor to 
fair, 8@10c. In a small way %c per pound 
or more is charged over the foregoing 
quotations. 

CHEESE—Firm. Jobbing: Twins at 
11%c; singles at 11%c; Young America at 
13c; New York at 12c; limburger at 12%@ 
13¢c; Swiss, 14%@l5c; brick, 12%@l3c. 

LIVE POULTRY — Turkeys — Light 
weights, 10c; heavy toms, 8c. Chickens— 
Choice light, 8%c; round lots, 8c; old 
roosters, 4c; staggy young roosters, 6c; 
broilers, 2 Ibs. and under, 13c. Ducks, 
9c. Geese, 4@5c. Tame live pigeons, per 
doz., $1. 

DRESSED POULTRY—Turkeys—Light 
hens, lic; heavy toms, 9c. Chickens— 
Choice light, 9c; heavy, 8%c; old roosters, 
young roosters, 6@6%c. Ducks, 
10c. Geese, 6@7c. Full-drawn turkeys 
quotable lc over undrawn. All poor stock, 
including discolored, thin, scrawny, etc., 
nominal. 

POP-CORN—Latest sales per 100 pounds 
at 60c for mixed to $1.0 for white. 

SORGHUM-—Selling from 10c per gallon 
for poor to 18c for prime. 

BROOM-CORN—In fair demand and 
steady. Quotable, per ton: Common at 
$40 to $50; fair at $60; choice short green 
brush at $70. 2 

GRASS SEEDS—Per 100 pounds:* Prices 
unchanged. Timothy at $3.25 to $3.75@4.00 
for average receipts—prime worth more 
and inferior less; redtop at from 50c to 
$8; millet at 70c to 9c; Hungarian at 6 
@i5c; clover at from $9.50 to $10.50—poor 
lots much less. 

ONION SETS—Small lots selling, per 
pound, at 8c for tops and at 3%c for bot- 


toms. 

STOCK PEAS—Selling at $1.35 to $1.40 
per bushel for whippoorwill. 

SORGHUM CANE SEED-—Latest sale 
was at $1.13 per 100 pounds. 

BUCKWHEAT—Nominal at $1.25@1.30 


r 100. 

PC ASTOR-BEANS—Bid $1.30 per bushel 
for prime in car-lots; smaller lots and 
inferior less. 

HEMPSEED-—Latest sale at $2.80 per 
100 pounds, pure test. 

DRIED FRUIT—Unchanged. Prime to 
choice apples sell well—fancy sun-dried 
brings a premium; but practically no buy- 
ers for anything lacking in quality. 
Peaches Apples—Ev ted. 
Rings at 3%c to 4c; quarters at 3c to 4c; 
chops at %@%c; peelings at %c; sun-dried 


—quarters at 3@3%c for good—inferior 
less. Peaches ic to 1%c per pound. 
WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked pea 


beans in a jobbing way from store at $2 
@2.@ per bushel; screened at $1.9@1.98 


r bushel. Country at $1@1.50. Lima 
no largely higher at 64%4@7c per pound. 
HONEY b at 10c to ; fancy 
white cl ; inferior, k and 
and strained in 


less. Extracted 
bbls. at 6@6%c and in cans at Tic. 
LIVE STOCK. 
IORSES— Aggregate receipts were lib- 
eral, but not heavy, and they included 


many ments intended for a spe- 
cial sale later in the week. The auction 





supply was of good proportions, embrac- 
| + +} The demand for | 


ing a variety of kinds. 
select chunks for the Eastern trade was 
strong and active, firm in every respect 
with the conditions last week. In the case 
of farm chunks and smooth drivers of all 
qualities a strong and active condition 
was also manifested, offerings ranging 
fully up to the quotations of the week 
just closed. 

There is not, however, as good tone on 
the British cavalry kinds; these have 
been extensively received during the past 
days and the fact that orders are about 
completed has weakened values of the 
kind. All of them from 14 to 15.2 hands 
are lower than early last week by $ to 
$10, most of the slump being apparent 
on the smaller, commoner kinds, which 
answer no other purpose. Retail horses 
of all classes are strong and profitable 
sellers. 

Horse quotations: 

Heavy draft—Common to good, $100 to 
$150; choice to extra, $160 to $18. Farm 
chunks, 1,150 to 1,350 lbs.—Fair to good, $75 
to ; good to choice, $9 to $125. Coach 
horses and colts—Fair to good, $135 to 
$175; choice to extra, $200 to $375. Horses 
for the South: Small, light drivers—Fair 
to , $40 to $55; choice to extra, $60 to 
$8. Southern drivers—Large, $85 to b 
Export chunks, 1,200 to 1,400 lbs.—Plain to 
good, $9% to $110; choice to extra, $115 to 
$140. Business drivers—Fair to good, 
to $110; choice to extra, $125 to $160. Sad- 
dlers for Southern use—Fair to good, $55 
to $75; choice to extra, $80 to $140; fancy 
gaited and New York saddlers, $150 to $200. 
Inferior horses—Common, small plugs, 
$12.50 to $30; heavy work plugs, $25 to $45. 

MULES—The market opened on decided- 
ly light receipts; to use the expression of 
one salesman, there was not enough to 
make up a Corporal’s guard. Trade con- 
sequently began in quiet fashion, and so 
far as the immediate market was con- 
cerned, there was nothing in evidence to 
justify a quotable change. It has, how- 
ever, been a gratifying feature of the 
business that in the last few days the 
demand from the East for miners’ and 
other heavy classes has been on a fairly 
active basis, and prolific of a degree of 
activity and strength on the better 
classes. Likewise the request from farm- 
ing sections for medium to choice, big- 
boned, heavy work mules, 15.1 to 16 hands, 
has added its quota of life to the move- 
ment. Through both these elements the 
resident dealers have made a pretty fair 
volume of sales, relieving the feeling of 
fulness of supply. Cotton mule trade has, 
nevertheless, been ruling light, and as a 
result the smaller and plainer grades of 
mules are in the least favorable demand. 

Mule quotations for broke mules, 4 to 7 
years old: 

14 hands, extreme range.... 
14 hands, bulk of sales...... 


ad 
Sa 
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14% hands, extreme range.... 





6% ext. range.. 
16 to 16% hands, bulk of salesll5. 
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(Additional Stock Markets on Page 4.) 


THE RISE OF THE WEEKLY. 





To many people the word ‘“‘magazine” 
still signifies a monthly publication—just 
as the word “newspaper’’ was associated 
in the minds of our grandfathers with the 
city journal that came to the county 


postoffices every seven days. But the 
new order of things, which requires a 
fresh newspaper every few hours, has 


created an equally imperative demand for 
the weekly magazine. 

This was the theory acted upon when, in 
1897, the Custis Publishing Company pur- 
chased the ‘Saturday Evening Post’’—an 
old established miscellany with but a few 
hundred readers—and set to work to 
build up a great weekly magazine plan- 
ned along modern lines. Already the 
soundness of their theory has been dem- 
onstrated and no one doubts that the 
weekly magazine has come to stay. With- 
in two years the circulation of the “Sat- 
urday Evening Post’’ has increased to a 
paid edition of 310,000 copies weekly, and 
it is growing at the rate of 5,000 a week. 
The greatest names in current literature 
have become identified with the ‘‘Satur- 
day Evening Post.’”’ Young men particu- 
larly find in the columns of the magazine 
a large proportion of articles that are of 
actual money value to them in their busi- 
ness life. The large staff of contributors 
who write on commercial and industrial 
topics is drawn from various walks of life 
and includes some of the shrewdest and 
most successful business men in the coun- 
try. They number such brilliant finan- 
ciers as Hon. James H. Eckels, R. C. Og- 
den, Russell Sage, D. O. Mills, Charles R. 
Flint, Samuel W. Allerton, Michael Cud- 
ahy and Henry Clews. 

The fiction that appears in the magazine 
is the best that money can buy, and no 
pains are spared to keep in the closest 
touch with the most popular writers on 
both sides of the water and to secure from 
them their strongest and most character- 
istic stories. Some of the fiction features 
which are to appe in early issues 
may serve as specimens of the class of 
stories that one finds in any number of 
the “Saturday Evening Post:” 

Gilbert Parker, who has just made a 
long stay in Egypt, will contribute six 
powerful tales, dealing with the English- 
man’s life along the Nile and in the Sou- 
dan. Mr. I, Zangwill, whose work has 
become so popular, has written for the 
magazine two masterpieces of the story 
teller’s art. Mr. W. A. Fraser, whose an- 
imal stories have met with such success, 
has tten a four-part tale of the wild 
animals of the northwest. Hamlin Gar- 
land, Joel Chandler Harris, Morgan Rob- 
ertson, Charles Macomb Filandrau, Rob- 
ert Grant and Lilian Quiller-Couch will 
be frequent contributors. 

Some political articles of great signifi- 
cance are soon to appear in the magazine. 
Hon. Charles Emory Smith, Mr. McKin- 
ley’s postmaster general, will contribute 
a hitherto unwritten chapter bearing on 
the Blaine-Conkling feud. Ex-President 
Cleveland will discuss our civil service 
and suggest practical means by which it 
may be perfected. William Allen White 
will write on Carrie Nation and Kansas, 
and Rear Admiral Evans will contribute 
some thrilling chapters from his personal 
diary kept at sea during war times. 


THERE IS A GARDENER OVER IN 
MINNESOTA. 





Seven years ago he worked at $8 per 
week. He heard of the John A. Salzer 
Seed Company, La osse, Wis., read 
their great catalog, saw a good thing, 
rented 20 acres, planted Salzer’s vegetable 
seeds; cab , Onions, potatoes and 
small fruits. Now he is the owner of a 
house, barns, horses, cattle and 60 
acres more land. There is a mint of 
money in Salzer’s vegetable seeds, such 
as early and late cabbage, radishes, corn, 
peas, onions and the like, and it will pay 
you to get Salzer’s great catalog and read 





about them. Five cents postage will 


-|had always supposed 


PRICKLY PEAR NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Spring prom- 
ises to be backward this year and frosts 
in May would not be surprising. Wheat 
is not thriving as could be wished, owing 
to sudden changes and the fly. Some 
thought to lessen danger from fly by 
close pasturing in late fall and winter, 
but whether successful or not remains 
to be seen. 

Early peaches are blooming and we 
fear a killing freeze will cut short the 
fruit crop. 

Some time since a “seismic’’ disturb- 
ance traveled this way, accompanied by 
a rumbling as of a sack of stones being 
shuffied energetically. The ‘‘quake’’ was 
noticeable to those in the house, but be- 
ing on horse-back I knew nothing of it. 
Years ago, when reading of a few acres 
of excellent farming land dropping out 
of place between days, in the western 
part of Missouri, we suggested that the 
bottom-might drop out of central-south 
Missouri. But now, as we are here, we 
propose to stay (or go) with the country. 
From what the noted archaeologist of 
this section told me, this whole south 
Missouri country is very “holy ground.” 

On the night of March 9, occurred what 
is said to be the worst washing rain in 
many years, sweeping away fences in 
low places and washing some real estate 
off from the sub-soil. Some small apple 
trees were washed out and away, but, 
fortunately, we found the hole where one 
of them had been still standing intact. 
Not having any use for that particular 
hole elsewhere we allowed it to remain 
where it was. 

The most damage was the washing of 
the plowed ground, which was very bad 
in places, and worse than it would ordi- 
narily have been, as a great deal .of 
ground was turned during the pleasant 
weather last fall and winter. Yet every 
dark picture has a brighter side; while 
much damage was done to fences and 
land in this section, there was no loss 
of life or buildings as occurred in the 
States south, east and west of us. Very 
hard windstorms are rare here sq far, 
but as the clearing of timber-land pro- 
gresses one can notice much more wind 
than a few years ago. We shall yet have 
a wind-mill country, but worse than that, 
\I fear, will be the washing of the hill- 
sides when denuded of timber—unless 
Bermuda grass is brought to the rescue. 

That same grass is the hill-side’s best 
friend and the sooner it is recognized as 
such the better for all concerned. Our 
tale of woe is not yet done: After the 
earthquake, the fire; after the fire, the 
flood. The first did no damage that was 
visible. The second destroyed that which 
was visible, causing about 2,500 rails to 
o up in smoke, thereby making them 
invisible, while the third did considera- 


AN ILLINOIS LETTER. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: 





two years and think it is the best agri- 
cultural paper printed. I am very in- 
terested in the letters written in its col- 
umns. The crops most successfully grown 
in this section are timothy, corn and oats, 
Wheat is grown to some extent, but not | 
with success in this part of the state. | 
Stock raising is carried on to some extent 
in this part. Stock is high in price. 
Milch cows range from $25 to $40; year- 
lings $12 to $28. Hogs are scarce and 
are bringing from 5 to 5% per hundred 
pounds. Good horses and mules are also 
scarce and command good prices. 

Oat sowing will be delayed on account 
of so much rain. There will be a large 
acreage of oats sown here if the weather 
permits. 

What we need here is more RURAL 
WORLD readers, so as to learn better 


mencement of the harvest season 
I have been low himself to fall into. 
a subscriber to the RURAL WORLD for time 
chin: 


examini 
in the field, and the history of the ma- 





methods of farming. Too many of our 


ruts. They never think of taking an ag- 
ricultural paper and of profiting by oth- 
ers’ experience. WM. FLEMING. 
Clinton Co., Ill. 


EDGAR COUNTY, ILL., NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Oat sowing 
will begin next week unless prevented by 
rain. With favoring weather, a good 
acreage will bé’sown. Wheat is looking 
well, but the acreage is smaller than for 
many years, owing to the failure of the 
crop for a number of years past, due 
principally to poor methods and failure to 
rotate our crops. We begin to see our 
mistake. More than an average area of 
corn will be planted. Broom corn will 
not be planted so largely in this vicinity 
as last year—only about one-half as much. 
Considerable of Jast season’s crop is still 
held by the farmers. Stock of all kinds 
came through the winter in fine condition 
—in fact, feeders say it has been the 
best season for feeding in a number of 
years. BE. L. GREEN. 
March 29. 


WARREN Co., E. CENTRAL MO. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We have had 
a fine winter for stock and it is looking 
well. Hogs are plentiful and are bring- 
ing good prices—six cents per hundred. 
Corn is bringing 37 cents per bushel, oats 
65 cents, hay $8 a ton. The prices are all 
right. Wheat and grass look well. It is 
a bad season for clover. We have a good 
prospect for fruit. 
March 29. H. H. DIECKMANN. 


WHEAT AND FRUIT PROSPECTS. 





George B. Ellis, secretary of the Mis- 
souri State Board of Agriculture, in 


speaking Wednesday to a “Columbia 
Herald” reporter, said: “We are not 
ready just yet to make a_ statement 


backed by figures, but reports from all 
over the state say the prospects for wheat 
and fruits of all kinds are better than 
they have been in a number of years.” 
The department sends out about 500 
blanks to all parts of the state—two to 
six to the county—and reports of pros- 
pects for wheat are especially good. The 
Hessian fly, which is usually in evidence 
during the fall, was generally absent last 
season and the only foe, practically, yet 
to encounter is rust, which attacks the 
wheat about harvest time. If the next 
two weeks will pass without a freeze, 
Missouri will probably raise more fruit 
than she has for many years. 


ARE YOU READY FOR THE HAR- 
VEST? 





This is the question every thinking 
farmer should be asking himself to-day. 
If you are not ready, now is the time to 
get ready. To be unprepared at the com- 


farmers plod along in their fathers’ old jtil noon to-day. There were present Nor- 





ble damage both visible and invisible. 
Considerable fence has been burned this 
spring; some through carelessness, more 
through thoughtlessness. The fire that 
damaged us was not discovered until a 
good deal of fence was afire and the ori- 
gin of it is not known, the probability 
being that some one started a fire on 
one side of a road in the timber, when 
high wind blew fire across the road into 
the fence. It is a shameful waste of 
plant-food this burning—to say nothing 
of fences. 
| At this late hour, it is amusing to see 
“A Good Word for Oleomargarine”’ anent 
its healthfulness ‘‘when made in a clean 
place and when no questionable adulter- 
ants are used,” the facility with which it 
keeps in “form’’ in hot weather, its 
cheapness compared with “cow” butter. 
It is quite as wholesome as butter and 
eliminates the danger of epidemics which 
frequently follow cow butter, etc., etc., 
ad nauseam. “Lastly,” it sells several 
cents a pound under butter, thus proving 
itself the poor man’s friend. This reads 
far differently from the testimony taken 
in connection with the Grout Bill. The 
nearest experience we have had was when 
we saw some “Jersey Butterine’’ bought 
at two cents a pound less than the live 
cow product, which was twenty cents. I 
fail to see the economy at that rate, but 
h al the only serious 
kick” was when the defunct product 
masqueraded as the farm made article on 
the market. Long life to the Grout Bill 


and fair competition. 
Oregon Co., Mo. RALPH T. HOYT. 





FARM WAGON ONLY $21.95. 


In order to introduce their low metal 
wheels with wide tires, the Empire Man- 
ufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill., have placed 
upon the market a farmer’s handy wagon, 
that is only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 
and 80 inch wheels with 4-inch tire, and 
sold for only $21.95. 








This wagon is made of the best material 
throughout and really costs but a trifle 
more than a set of new wheels, and fully 
guaranteed for one year. Catalog giving 
a full description will be mailed upon ap- 
plication by the Empire Manufacturing 
snstel wheal at low prices mane ennai 

s at low ces made any size 
and width of tire to At any axle. $ 


WEIGH SCALES ON THE FARM.— 
This is the subject of an interesting ar- 
ticle written by Thomas Shaw, of the 
Minnesota Experimental Station. It 
should be in the hands of every farmer 
who is interested in feeding cattie for the 
market. It will open his eyes to the op- 
portunity of education along the line of 
feeding, and the absolute necessity of a 
stock scale on the farm. As . Shaw 
says, “‘As important as the feed-box or 
the watering trough.” We shall be glad 
to send you a copy of the article with 
our catalog and descriptive circulars 
showing the merits of an Osgood. Very 
simple. Every part interchangeable. No 
repairs. Patent bearings protected from 
= weather. Adjustable to the knife 
ge. 

Large beam box, 
heavy brass 
beams, stro 
castings, fo 
iron, steel - lined 
loops. You can- 
not afford to wait any longer. Write now 
for our special price. Osgood Scale Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y. Do you know a neigh- 
bor who needs Scales? Help us sell him. 
No advance in price on account of trust. 

James Fisher, Caroon, Wyo., says: “The 
Wagon Scales ‘have given entire satisfac- 
tion, and are just as represented. I only 
wish I had pure them ten years 
ago, as I could have saved $500 during 
that time by doing so. You can use my 


name if you wish, and I will cheerfully 





bring it to your door by mail. 


recommend them to any one.” 





on a scale worth? Nothing if not 
, 80! scale concern, whose 


rovide 


ou should y 
orld” harvesting ma- 


‘The t in the 


ery. 
The discriminating buyer will find, by 
he construction. The work 


chines that may be offered him, that 
McCormick machines do the cleanest 
work and the best work; that McCor- 
mick machines work under unfavorable 
conditions where no other machine will 
give satisfaction; and that McCormick 
machines are so constructed that they 
are the most durable and will live the 
longest and do the most work, thus giv- 
ing the purchaser the greatest value in 
the quantity of the work they will do 
during the life of a machine, which will 
average two or three times as great as 
some of the “cheap’’ machines. 


MISSOURI STATE FAIR. 


SEDALIA, Mo., March 2.—The board 
of directors of the Missouri State Fair 
met in this city yesterday noon. The 
session continued until midnight last 
night and was not finally adjourned un- 





man J. Colman, St. Louis; Alexander 
Maitland, Richmond; T. B. North, Gray’s 
Summit; J. A. Potts, Mexico, and N. H. 
Gentry and John R. Rippey, Sedalia. 
The business of the meeting was the 
consideration of the plans for the build- 
ings and the bids of contractors. It was 
decided to expend the $50,000 appropriated 
by the Legislature as follows: For com- 
pletion of track, $8,000; grand-stand, $8,000; 
barns, $6,000; speed-barns, $6,000; sheep- 
building, $8,000; cattle-barn, $3,500; admin- 
istration building, $1,600; custodian’s 
building, $500; turnstile, $250; fences about 
grounds and tracks, $1,800; ticket offices, 
$100; entrance, $100; judges’ stand, $100. 
While the contracts have not been let, the 
bids have been canvassed and within a 
few days all papers will have been signed 
and work will begin. There are already 
three fine buildings at the grounds. 
Secretary Rippey has about completed 
the premium-list and it was submitted for 
approval at the meeting this morning. 
Some minor changes were made, but it 
will be given to the printer soon. An ag- 
gregate of $6,800 is offered for premiums 
in the speed-rings; $15,000 is set apart 
for live-stock awards, and agriculture and 
horticulture are liberally provided for. 


| MISSOURI CROP REPORT. 


COLUMBIA, Mo., April 1.—Following is 
the monthly weather and crop bulletin 
issued by the Missouri section of the 
government bureau: 
| The month of March just closed has 
been the most disagreeable month of the 
winter. The mean temperature differed 
but little from the normal, but the weath- 
er was very changeable, with frequent 
high winds and less 
amount of sunshine. The precipitation 
exceeded the normal amount over the 
greater part of the state, and quite heavy 
snows fell in some of the northern coun- 
ties. The snows were beneficial to the 
wheat crop, however, and there is now 
sufficient moisture for present needs in 
all sections of the state. In a number 
of the southeastern and a few of the east 
central and southwestern counties, sow- 
ing is nearly finished. Early potatoes have 
been planted and considerable ground 
plowed for corn, but throughout the re- 
mainder of the state the soil has been 
too cold and wet to work and little prog- 
ress has been made. In a few of the 
southern counties the earliest sown oats 
are up and look well, and some corn has 
been planted. In Dunklin County a few 
melons have also been planted. Wheat 
has been slightly injured in a few coun- 
ties by freezing and thawing, and a few 
correspondents report that clover has 
been heaved out to some extent, but in 
most sections both crops are reported in 
; good condition. In many counties the 
condition of wheat is much above the 
average for this season of the year. Fruit 
i buds are reported uninjured and the out- 
look for fruit of all kinds is exceptionally 
promising except in a few of the north- 
ern counties, where a part of the peach 
buds has been killed. In the extreme 
southern counties peaches are in bloom. 


| THE KANSAS SEED HOUSE.—We ac- 
knowledge the receipt of seed catalog 
from the well known house of F. Bartel- 
des & Co., the “Kansas Seed House’”’ of 
Lawrence, Kansas, which is as_ usual 
very complete. It would seem that every 
desired variety of garden, flower and field 
seeds is listed. In addition to seeds are 
shrubs of all standard varieties, also nur- 
sery stock and many very useful and nec- 
essary implements. We trust a very large 
number of our readers will write to this 
firm for their catalog, which is likely to 
save them money. his is an old and 
well known firm whom we are glad to 
have advertise with us, and we can con- 
sistently recommend them to all, In cor- 
responding please mention this paper. 





terested in the scales shi own brand, 
Osgood stamped on a booms ® guarantee of faithful, prac. 
to know. Write oar woe, Don’ wattrne sane 
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ARRED Plymouth Rocks; eggs from prize bt 


N.Y. 





Farm raised. Eggs 








Your Water Supply 


can be utilized to raice tei by the c 
ENGINE. 
resi- 
dences and irrigation. 30 
trial. 
COMPANY, 
New York» 






on 
RIFE ENGINE 
126 Liberiy St., 





ners, $1.50 for 15. Dodge Bros., Louisi 


Eggs, Eggs For Sale. 

My Barred Rocks are up to date in color, shape 
and laying qualities, which I have achieved by 
careful breeding of Barred Plymouth Rocks ex- 
hed for over a he Per setting of 15 egas, 


TWENTY YEARS exclusively. 15 fresh eggs 








for $1.00; 45 for $2.50. Address 
+ M. LAIL, Marthall, Mo. 


"| GRINDSTONES. 


ALEXANDER, Fulton, Mo. ' 
a breeder of B. P. Rocks 


Direct from maker to user, 75-]». stone. diam- 
$2.80. 100 ib. stone, diameter 24 


eter 20 inches 5 
inches, $3 30. Kither size stone 


THE DEFEAT OF 
CONSUMPTION 


New 
Cure for 
Catarrh 
Weak 
Lungs 
and a 
Run- 
Down 
System 
Free 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—The Slocum System of Treatment for the cure of 
Consumption and all Pulmonary Troubles is medicine reduced to an exact 
science by the world’s foremost specialist. ‘‘By ite timely use thousands 
of apparently hopeless cases have been permantly cured.’? The Emulsion 
of Cod Liver Oil is needed by some, the Tonic by others, the Expectorant by 
others, the Je//y by others still, and a// four, or any three, or two, or any one, 
may be used singly or incombination, according to the needs of the case. 


Full instructions with each set of four free remedies illustrated above. 
Our readers are urged to take advantage of Dr. Slocum’s generous offer. 


That little cough, throat, or a 
catarrhal or br h ti of the 
nose, throat or lungs, if suffered to run 
on, will cause a debilitated, run-down 
system, and may eventually lead to con- 
sumption There is a sure cure for all 
of these ailments. The new Slocum 
System of Treatment is universally con- 
ceded by eminent physicians to be one of 
the greatest medical discoveries of the 
last decace. 

It isthe crowning work of the leading 
specialist in pulmonary and kindred dis- 
eases. Tho ds of red d sufferers, 
restored to robust, vigorous health, bear 
testimony to the wonderful results of the 
New Slocum System of Treatment. 

The treatment consists of Four Prep- 


arations that will relieve and cure all pul 
monary and lung troubles. 

The Perfected Bmulsion is the first 
of the combination, lays the foundation 
for recovery. It builds flesh anew and 
revitalizes the nerves and tissues. 

The Tonic,)! number two, restores the 
appetite, and gives new lifeto thin, ner- 
vous and dyspeptic invalids. 

Ozojell cure for Catarrh, the third prep- 
aration, instantly relieves and thoroughly 
heals all inflammatory conditions of nose, 
throat and lungs. 

The Expectorant, number four, is an 
absolute cold and cough cure, that can 
positively be relied upon. It is perfectly 
safe for children, and goes to the very 
root ofthetrouble. [T CURES. 


THE FREE TRIAL 


To obtain these four FREE preparations that have never yet failed to 
cure, all you have to do is to write, mentioning ‘‘Colman’s Rural World,’’ to 


Dr. T. A. SLOCUM, 98 Pine Street, New York, 


giving full address. The four free remedies will then be sent you at once 
direct from Laboratories, with full directions for use in any case. 
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PIANOS, ORGANS AND SEWING MACHINES ON FREE TRIAL!!! 


ELEGANT CENTURY UPRIGHT PIANO, $125. Warranted 25 years; sent on free trial. 

ELEGANT PARLOR ORGANS, $25 UP. Warranted 25 years; sent on free trial. 

ELEGANT CENTURY SEWING MACHINES, BALL-BEARING, $13. Warranted 25 years; 
sent on free trial. 


CASH OR EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


BE SURE =p 
AND 

& 
Tis gt 
PAPER. PP 


LA. WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE. sa 


_ CENTURY MANUFACTURING CO.., East St. Louls, ill, 
$46.00 Comic. UPAIR OF WINNERS! 22:1 


, and can say for lightness of draft and work it can n . Truly 
il J.N. HARVEY. Wo challenge any foots work, light draft, 
With two ndling, we have thousands of testimonials from farmers. Sent on sat, 








Rochester, Til., Agee 
23, 1900.—My Piasa Bird 
jan ved; finished 





arness, Sew. 
capper Steel 

6-8 inch hole 
24, dealers 








extra. These prices include cost of delivery at 
nearest railroad station. Write for circular 
P. L. COLE, Marietta, Ohio, Lock Box 391. 


For locating gold sad silver, lost treasures. 
ar 
Texas RopCo.. Box 





ete. Guaran le al ree. Address 
184, M., Dallas, Texas. 
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Corliss Pattern. 
Fhe me wah eee eee 
ual force to their Engines. This 
Bean 
ne e 
thing of its for use oa 
Traction and > 
spec- / 
os te lar, 
as to give 
wearing surface te thes 
cross- hich ni 


el and steam, 
through in a hurry and 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Minn, 


Bloomington, Il 





SOMETHING ENTIRELY N 
and as its name indicates. is the strongest 


double gear in right hand cut, Perfect 
fo a line draft gives ot am lift to bend 
joad—ne torsion, over ng are 
mylng, as the load isonfour 
ovin: r ot mill 4-4 
part o! 3 
free cireulars of Samson and our 


STOVER MANFG. CO., 534 River St., Freeport, Ills. 








Nichols-Shepard Engine 


lies with 
Corliss 


GALVANIZED STEEL 


WIND MILL 


ecrutiny. 


They are 
di efficient. They put 
not lose the farmer time and money by 


Write and "earn why ft will pay to buy and use Nichols-Shepard Threshing Ma- 


Nichols & Shepard Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


BRANCH HOUSES. 


Ind. 
Fargo, N. D. 





ie. J 
2803 LOCUST ST., ST. LOUIS. 


The only Positive Cure for Liquor Drinking, Mor- 
or and other Narcotic D Using, Neurasthenia, 
obacco and Cigarette addictions. 
Correspondence and Consultation Confidential. 
DR. J. E. BLAINE, Physician and Manager. 


Home Treatment for Tobacco and Neurasthenia. 
Local and long distance telephone. Lindell 155, 


I CAN SELL YOUR FARM 


Residence or Business Property for Cash no matter 
| where Send decription and sell ng price 

and jearn my successf 

W.M. OSTRANDER, 1215 


Don’t Rext 


THE 


eeley 


~~ ure 








‘ul plan of selli ropert. 
Fllbect St, Philadelphia Pa. 








This elegant watch, 
= Leena — 

arm com| 
for a 98. The handsomest watch and the most beautiful chain 
ever offered at the price. SEND NO MONEY, cutthisoutand send 
it to us with your name and address and we will send the watch 
and chain and charm to you by express. You examine them at the 








it tour special 
introductory price $1.98 and the aod x 4 Se caein wa charm are ESTABLISH a 
rs. A guarantee for or with every watch. Address HOME OF 
EE: E. CHALMERS & O0. 852-356 Dearbora St. Chicago. YOUR OWN 





Read ''The Corn Belt,” a handsome 


containing and 

tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in ~ for a 
> seee St., Chicago. 
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FARIS AT BARGAINS. 


Partition sale of farms,in the oldest and best 

dence Pd state, Ralls 
county, all fine improved 
best churches 

















farms, with living water. 

and schools to be found; six, eight 
and ten miles from Hannibal, an two aad 
four miles from H. & 8t.Joeand M.K &T R. B.; 
gravel roads and rural delivery; also telephone tn 


community; freight l cent gallon on cream to 
Pal thre mag Soll ts elm on 13% and 160 

Wallace Kirkpatrick, | ses, t2¢ disor prairie on 200. One third on of 
200 


MY SMALL FLOCK 


of pure bred Shropshire ewes with lambs and 
wool for sale at low figure. First class individ- 
= every one; am changing my basiners. Ad- 





























' 160 $4.800. ; clear from encumbrance; 
WOLCOTT, KANS. rents at $i, 4 and $5 per acre; will guarantee this 
rent. Write at once to 
BELGIAN HARES « HERRY DELL, Harnibal Mo 
From best blood lines. LER DAIRY FABM 
oes and young stock old ecougs eee a ORES. 
to breec. simsle pairs and tri One of the best equipped and est: 
VILLE RABBITRY, dairy farms in Jefferson county. 25 miles south of 
MBL . ILL,| gt. Louis on Iron Mountain R.R. This 
dairy on account of age and phys! 
FARMS — of any Fh bought at a 
f: cows, a lot of young cattle.7 horses, ‘all 
FREE LIST of Farm Bargains. 8. | frst class da'ry. ‘No trede will be Weetserea) 
6 T Ge iiorion & Oo, Gen, Land Agr. ag For further. | lars call on A. Mittelperg, 16 N. 
Linosia Trust Building a 7 ev ER, Festus, Mo. 





